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Abstract 


- The sudden and steady increase in the involvement of women in the 
Mexican labour force beginning in the 1980s, signifies a major shift in gender 
roles and activities. It is a little studied outcome of Mexico’s combination of 
economic crisis (which served to increase the supply of female labour) and 
subsequent adoption of neoliberal economic policies (which stimulated the 
demand for female labour). In fact, what is not known, are the implications of 
this employment for the Mexican women themselves. The dissertation moves 
beyond the existing literature on the gendered consequences of employment and 
economic development, by bringing in the citizenship literature to help define 
women’s status. Specifically, the dissertation proposes a way of determining 
these consequences by examining three dimensions of women’s status, two of 
which refer to women’s roles and capabilities in the public sphere — political and 
economic — and one which refers to women’s status in the private sphere — the 
household. By disaggregating the status variable, the dissertation highlights the 
significant improvements in women’s status while identifying the remaining 
obstacles to gender equality. The dissertation develops a number of measures of 
women’s multidimensional status, and assesses the differences between employed 
and non-employed women using data obtained from a survey of women in 
Mexico City. In the economic sphere, the findings indicate that employment 
improves women’s status by enhancing women’s independence. Employment 
provides women with the economic resources that enable them to lessen their 
dependence on men. At the same time, women continue to face inequality in the 
labour market, signifying the continuing subordination of women. In terms of 
women’s household status, the findings show that women retain the primary 
responsibility for childcare, and for the maintenance of the home. This inequality 
is significant, and serves to limit further improvements in women’s status in the 
economic and political realm, and indeed, in the household. Employment is 
however, shown to enhance women’s decision-making power in the home, 
particularly with respect to women’s participation in household budgetary 
decisions. Finally, employment is shown to improve women’s political status. 
Employment is associated with higher levels of political interest, greater 
frequency of political discussion, and greater participation in political activities. 


Résumé 


L’implication soudaine et progressive des femmes dans la main d’oeuvre 
mexicaine, un phénoméne qui remonte aux années 1980, signifie un changement 
majeur dans les réles et activités associés au genre. C’est, par ailleurs, une 
conséquence peu étudi¢ée de la crise économique au Mexique (qui a servi a 
augmenter l’offre d’emploi féminine) et de l’adoption subséquente de politiques 
économiques néo-libérales (qui a stimulé la demande d’emploi féminine). En fait, 
nous ne connaissons pas les implications pour les principales intéressées, les 
femmes mexicaines, de cet accés au marché du travail. A l’encontre du corpus 
académique sur les conséquences de l’emploi et du développement économique 
sur le genre, la thése introduit le corpus sur la citoyenneté pour définir le statut 
des femmes. Spécifiquement, la thése propose un moyen de déterminer ces 
conséquences en examinant trois dimensions du statut de la femme, deux d’entre 
elles se référent aux réles et capacités des femmes dans la sphére publique— 
politique et économique—et une troisiéme raméne aux rdéles et capacités de la 
femme dans la sphére privée—le ménage. En séparant les dimensions de la 
variable “statut”, la thése souligne les améliorations significatives du statut de la 
femme tout en identifiant les obstacles qui se dressent encore face a l’égalité des 
genres. La thése développe un nombre de mesures du statut multidimensionnel 
des femmes et évalue les différences entre femmes employées et femmes sans- 
emploi en utilisant les résultats d’un sondage des femmes de la ville de Mexico. 
Dans la sphére économique, les résultats indiquent que l’accés a l’emploi 
améliore le statut des femmes en augmentant leur autonomie. L’emploi fournit 
aux femmes des ressources qui leur permettent de diminuer leur dépendance vis- 
a-vis des hommes. En méme temps, les femmes continuent a faire face 4 des 
inégalités sur le marché du travail qui impliquent leur subordination continue. En 
termes de statut au sein du ménage, les résultats montrent que les femmes 
continuent a assumer la responsabilité premiére pour |’éducation des enfants et les 
taches domestiques. Cette inégalité est significative et sert 4 limiter toute 
amélioration subséquente du statut de la femme dans les domaines économique et 
politique, ainsi qu’au sein du ménage. L’emploi augmente, toutefois, le pouvoir 
décisionnel des femmes au sein du foyer, particuliérement en termes de 
participation aux décisions budgétaires du ménage. Enfin, l’emploi améliore le 
statut politique des femmes. [1 est associé a de plus hauts niveaux d’intérét 
politique, 4 une plus grande fréquence de participation a des discussions politique 
et a une participation accrue des femmes 4 des activités politiques. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


The optimistic predictions of modernization theory for the status of 
women have been widely criticized for decades now.’ In fact, modernization’s 
claim that modern economic development will weaken patriarchal norms that 
dominate traditional society, and will enhance women’s status through their 
increased access to education and employment (Inkeles and Smith 1974), clashes 
with the well-documented plight of the low paid and poorly treated women 
working in the maquiladoras along the U.S-Mexico border, as well as in other 
factories around the world. Like women in many other developing countries, 
Mexican women dominate the lowest paid, least skilled, low status and least 
stable jobs. They have been recruited in the export processing sector, for 
example, for their reputed ability to tolerate “monotonous, repetitive and highly 
exhaustive work, ... their docility which discourages organizing efforts by union 
leaders” (Fernandez Kelly 1983:219), because they are more likely to “accept less 
pay, are less demanding, more malleable, harder-working” (Chant 1991:104), and 
because they have lower rates of absenteeism, greater ability at following orders, 


and are less troublesome (Beneria 1987:46-47). 


At the same time, increasing attention has been given in the scholarly 


literature to the empowering potential of employment for women in developing 


' Jane Jaquette in fact wrote a review article about the decade of feminist criticism over the claims 
of modernization theory in 1982 (see Jaquette 1982). 


countries (Acevedo 1995; Blumberg 1995; Sen 1990), a key component of 
modernization theory. This is particularly evident in the literature on citizenship, 
where the link between women’s employment and women’s equality is made 
explicitly. _ Women’s insecure economic position and women’s economic 
dependency on men has been argued to present severe constraints to women’s full 
and equal exercise of citizenship (Nelson 1984). Participation in the labour force 
on the other hand, contributes to women’s financial independence, which is 
essential for full economic citizenship (Walby 1994) and central for the 
realization of women’s full citizenship overall (Lister 1990). Employment also 
contributes directly to women’s political citizenship by increasing women’s social 
interaction beyond the domestic sphere and encouraging politicization (Lister 


1997a). 


The conflict between these two opposing views begs the question: Can 
employment — even if it is subordinate, low paid and insecure — be empowering? 
That is, is it possible to be simultaneously exploited and empowered? What about 
the effect of poverty? The numerous economic crises that have defined the 
Mexican economic landscape in recent decades have resulted in a severe drop in 
the standard of living for most Mexicans. Does economic need temper the 
empowering effects of employment? McClenaghan for example, argues that paid 
employment may contribute to the financial independence of women, but this 
means very little in a context of poverty (McClenaghan 1997:28). And what 


about women’s family and household obligations? Gonzalez de la Rocha argues: 


“Their [women’s] participation in the labor market and the generation of income 
goes directly to supplement the very low contributions of their spouses and are, 
therefore committed to subsistence... Women’s waged work brings money into 
women’s hands, but that money is usually spent on the satisfaction of collective 
needs. It becomes invisible because it goes directly into food, medicines and 


weekly or monthly instalments” (Gonzalez de la Rocha 1994:28-29.) 


The study of the gendered impact of economic development and women’s 
employment is in fact divided between these two opposing views. As a result, the 
existing literature cannot easily answer these questions. The first perspective, 
which is labeled the integration thesis, and has its foundation in modernization 
theory, argues that women’s emancipation lies within women’s integration into 
the labour market, and within a country’s overall economic development 
(Boserup 1970). Integration into the paid economy gives women access to 
economic resources, and provides them with skills. It also liberates women from 
domestic isolation. Furthermore, the economic resources obtained from 
employment contribute to women’s independence as well as a_ general 
improvement in their well-being and status. While Boserup did not argue that 
women’s integration was automatic during the course of modernization and 
economic development, women’s full integration into the capitalist modernization 


process, she argues is necessary for women’s equality with men. 


This perspective was later discredited by advocates of the marginalization 
perspective, who saw the insertion of women into the global capitalist system as 
contributing to women’s subordination. Briefly, the marginalization perspective 
argues that women have not been excluded from the processes of development, 
but have been unequally integrated into the economies of developing countries 
(Alarc6én-Gonzélez and McKinley 1999). In particular, because the gendered 
division of household labour remains intact, the demands placed on women 
increase with their insertion into the paid labour force (Beneria 1979). The 
domestic roles of women also serve to constrain the employment opportunities 
available to women, and define the types of jobs they find. The integration of 


women in the economy thus deepens women’s subordination. 


The original motivation for the present study stemmed from a general 
scepticism — like those writing from the marginalization perspective — of the 
integration argument that, with remunerated employment, women will gain 
independence, emancipation, and improvements in their well-being. Indeed, 
carrying the image of the exploited Mexican woman working in the sweatshops 
along the northern border, I expected to find overwhelming evidence that would 
contradict the integration assertion and support the marginalization arguments. 
This is not, however, what was uncovered. Not surprisingly, the initial evidence 
did not unambiguously support either one of the two main existing theoretical 
arguments defining the relationship between women’s employment and women’s 


status. What became apparent was the need for empirical evidence on the 


empowering or dis-empowering effects of employment for women in developing 
countries in general, and in Mexico more specifically. What also became 


apparent was the need for a more precise definition of status. 


The dissertation aims to address both these gaps. First, the dissertation 
responds to the paucity of empirical studies on the impact of employment on 
women, by presenting and analyzing the results of a survey developed jointly by 
myself and the Mexican newspaper Reforma, and conducted in 1999 among 
employed and non-employed women in Mexico City. In the survey, the women 
were asked a number of questions regarding their employment, their household 
duties and responsibilities, their participation in political activities, and their 
opinions on a number of issues. The data gathered from this survey allow for the 
statistical testing of a number of hypotheses concerning the relationship between 


women’s employment and the different dimensions of women’s status. 


Second, the dissertation proposes a way of defining status that draws upon 
the insights of both the integration and marginalization perspectives, and 
incorporates the citizenship literature. In terms of the gender and development 
literature, the integration perspective is useful as it highlights the impact of 
employment on women’s status in the public sphere. Specifically, this 
perspective argues that employment contributes to women’s autonomy and 
women’s increased participation in public activities such as the labour market, 


and the political system. This perspective thus points to two dimensions of 


women’s status — political and economic. The marginalization perspective on the 
other hand, highlights the importance of analyzing women’s status in the private 
sphere in order to understand women’s activities and status in the public. 
Specifically, the marginalization perspective contends that the household division 
of labour, and women’s role as primary caregiver, combine to limit the amount of 
time available for women’s participation in waged employment. They also 
contribute to gender stereotypes which are carried over into the labour market. 
Together, these perspectives are constructive in pointing to three separate, but 
interdependent dimensions of women’s status — political, economic, and 


household. 


What remains lacking is a way of precisely defining status, so that 
women’s equality with men in these different dimensions can be measured over 
time, and across cases. For this, the citizenship literature is brought into the 
analysis. This literature provides a useful way of defining and conceptualizing 
the notion of status. At a minimum, citizenship can be defined as membership in 
a community. It can also be defined as a right or an obligation — and sometimes 
both — but generally revolves around the notion of participation in this 
community. In particular, citizenship refers to the participation of its members in 
the making of decisions regarding the community in which they live. In the 
political realm, this means the right — or the duty — to participate in the practice of 
political power. At a minimum, this refers to voting in elections. As a right, it 


also refers to the right to become a member of a governing body. By framing the 


concept of political status in terms of women’s political rights, the meaning of 
status becomes enriched. Defined in this way, political status becomes a measure 
of women’s ability and capacity to contribute meaningfully to the political 


decisions that affect the community in which they live. 


While often referred to in the literature on citizenship, economic rights or 
economic obligations are not frequently defined. Sometimes economic rights are 
lumped into the third of Marshall’s tripartite definition of citizenship rights, and 
called socio-economic rights, because of the obvious economic basis of his notion 
of social rights. He in fact defines one of the essential social rights as “the right to 
a modicum of economic welfare” (Marshall 1950:11). Economic rights however 
also appear in Marshall’s discussion of civil rights. He argues that, “in the 
economic field the basic civil right is the right to work, that is to say the right to 
follow the occupation of one’s choice in the place of one’s choice” (Marshall 
1950:15-16). Marshall thus acknowledges the economic dimension of some 


citizenship rights, but does not accord them a separate category. 


The notion of economic rights has been recently, and convincingly, 
defined in a recent work by Alice Kessler-Harris. She introduces the notion of 
economic citizenship, and defines it as: “the achievement of an independent and 
relatively autonomous status that marks self-respect and provides access to the 
full play of power and influence that defines participation in a democratic 


society...Access to economic citizenship begins with self-support, generally 


through the ability to work at the occupation of one’s choice ... with all that 
implies for expectations, training, access to, and distribution of resources, and 


opportunity in the marketplace” (Kessler-Harris 2001:12-13). 


This definition of economic citizenship is important as it underlines the 
importance of independence, participation, and access to a non-discriminatory 
labour market. In fact, if citizenship refers to membership in a community, then 
economic citizenship implies membership in the economic community, or the 
market. As a corollary, the practice of economic citizenship involves the 
participation in the market, as consumers, as well as workers. What economic 
citizenship offers, is the right of individuals to participate and be treated equally 
in this economic community. In the case of women, this implies the right to be 
treated as an autonomous individual, and not as a mother, or potential mother, nor 
as a wife or daughter who is dependent upon her husband’s or father’s income. 
Economic citizenship, and economic rights therefore include the right to work, 
and the right to be treated equally in the labour market. The notion of women’s 
economic status is enhanced by defining it in terms of women’s economic 
citizenship rights. When defined in this manner, women’s economic status then 
becomes a way of assessing women’s ability to participate in the economy as 


autonomous individuals. 


In contrast to the two public dimensions of women’s status, women’s 


household status does not have a corresponding parallel in conventional notions 


of citizenship. But, by taking the principles of participation and equality, which 
are central to discussions of citizenship, women’s status in the household can be 
expressed in ways similar to the more public dimensions of women’s status. 
Specifically, women’s household status can be measured by examining women’s 
participation in household decision-making, as well as the household division of 
labour. Here the differences between men’s and women’s domestic 
responsibilities, and their differences in decision-making power become the 


measures of women’s household status. 


By framing the definition of status in terms of citizenship, the importance 
of participation is highlighted, particularly equality in participation. Indeed, equal 
participation in the household, economy, and polity is not only critical for gender 
equality, it is also essential for democracy. As Anna Fernandez-Poncela, a 
prominent Mexican author on women’s political roles and activities reminds us, 
“Participation is essential for democracy; and the effective participation of women 
in power and in decision-making is also necessary ... Without the participation of 
women, democracy as a political regime cannot be considered democratic” 


(Fernandez Poncela 1995b:25). 


The Mexican case 


The case of Mexico is well-suited for an examination of the link between 
women’s employment and women’s status, as women’s employment began to 


accelerate considerably in the 1980s. This sudden rise in female employment in 


Mexico has been documented in a number of studies — particularly in studies 
analyzing the impact of the restructuring of the Mexican economy and the 
multiple economic crises Mexico has endured — yet the impact of this increased 
employment has received little attention in the scholarly literature.” The 
accelerated increase in women’s labour force participation also coincides with the 
abandonment of the inward-looking Import Substitution Industrialization 
development strategy that defined Mexico’s approach to economic development 
for decades, and the adoption of a more liberal, outward-oriented strategy for 
economic growth. Mexico’s process of economic liberalization has had a large 
impact on the lives of Mexican women. Indeed, a number of authors argue that 
Mexican women have borne the brunt of the costs of this economic restructuring 
(see for example, Beneria 1992b; Gonzalez de la Rocha 1988). However, the 
sizeable increase in the amount of Mexican women in the labour force stands out 
as one of the more significant consequences of the country’s economic 


liberalization project. 


The Mexican case is also interesting because a number of macroeconomic 
indicators appear to confirm the predictions of modernization theory. Mexico has 
become more urbanized, and literacy levels have risen for both men and women. 
In addition, Mexicans enjoy a higher life expectancy than they did forty years 
ago, fertility rates have dropped from an average of 6.9 births per woman in 1960 


to less than 3 today, and women’s education levels are higher (World Bank 1999). 


* There are a number of studies that examine the reasons behind the increase (see for example, 
Rothstein 1995), as well as a number of studies which examine the characteristics of women’s 
labour force participation in Mexico (see for example, Blanco 1996). 
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At the same time, women form the basis of the maquiladora workforce, 
where wages are notoriously low, and work conditions are poor. Mexican women 
have nonetheless found employment in areas other than the export-processing 
maquiladora sector, but these jobs tend to closely resemble women’s domestic 
roles (Chant 1991), such as domestic servant, waitresses, typists, secretaries and 
dressmakers. These occupations are also low paid and low skilled. Mexican 
women in fact, face a highly discriminatory labour market, and employment in 
these occupations do little to change prevailing gender stereotypes. These women 
receive lower pay than men, face fewer opportunities for advancement, and tend 
to be concentrated in jobs that are closely related to their domestic duties. In 
other words, Mexican women are employed in a labour market where the 
predictions of modernization theory are difficult to discern. Moreover, Mexico is 
a society where traditional gender stereotypes appear to continue to define men’s 
and women’s roles and status. The characterization of women’s and men’s roles 
are expressed in the casa/calle (home/street) distinction, where honest women 
keep the family honour by staying in the home, while the men leave the home and 


conduct their business in public (Safa 1995a:45). 


Outline of the dissertation and principal findings 


The dissertation is organized around the three dimensions of women’s 
status outlined above. Before proceeding with the analysis of women’s 


employment and women’s status, the next chapter situates my work within the 


1] 


larger literature on citizenship, and the gendered impacts of development. It also 
introduces a model for understanding the impact of Mexico’s economic 
development on the three dimensions of women’s status, through its stimulation 


of both the supply and demand of female labour. 


The four subsequent chapters analyze the data according to the theoretical 
framework presented in Chapter 2. Chapter 3 looks at the first part of the 
argument. It compares the theory explaining the increased supply and demand for 
women’s labour in Mexico with the evidence. By examining Mexico’s recent 
economic history, it demonstrates that the increased emphasis on production for 
the export market helped to stimulate the demand for female labour, while the 
deteriorating economy helped to stimulate the supply of female labour. Together, 
this coincidence of economic factors help to explain the sudden rise of female 
employment beginning in the 1980s. Employment here is the dependent variable, 
while in the remaining chapters, it becomes the independent variable explaining 


the change in women’s status. 


Chapters 4,5, and 6 test the hypotheses linking women’s employment to 
women’s status. Chapter 4 examines the relationship between women’s 
employment and the economic dimension of women’s status. It seeks to answer 
the following questions: has employment led to an increased sense of economic 
independence? Has the increased employment of women in Mexico led to 


improvements in women’s labour market position? This chapter demonstrates 
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that there has been a small, but positive improvement in women’s economic status 
as a result of employment. Women’s labour market position remains subordinate 
to men’s, but the evidence suggests that there has been an overall improvement in 
women’s independence. Specifically, the majority of working women 
interviewed assert that employment has contributed to their feelings of economic 


independence. 


The following chapter focuses on women’s household status. Unlike the 
previous chapter, this chapter looks at the dynamics and power relations that exist 
outside the public realm of activity. It assesses whether there has been an 
improvement in women’s status in the household as a result of their paid 
employment outside the home. The questions asked in this chapter are: Have 
women seen a more equal distribution of housework among household members 
as a result of their employment? Have women seen an improvement in their 
household decision-making power? The empirical evidence presented in this 
chapter shows that there have been improvements in women’s household status, 


notably in women’s decision-making power. 


The final chapter of this section, chapter 6, examines how employment has 
affected women in the political realm. It looks specifically at how employment 
might improve women’s political status and the practice of women’s political 
rights. The following questions thus guide the analysis: Has employment 


increased women’s participation or involvement in political activities and 
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organizations? Has employment led to a greater interest in political issues or 
encouraged greater political discussion? Here, employment is shown to have a 
positive effect on women’s level of political interest, frequency of entering into 
political discussion, and political participation. The evidence presented here thus 


demonstrates the positive impact of employment on women’s political citizenship. 


Chapter 7 concludes the dissertation by summarizing the improvements in 
women’s economic, political, and household status that are evident among 
employed women. It also discusses the inequalities that continue to exist between 
men and women in these three dimensions, and identifies the remaining obstacles. 
In particular, the chapter underlines the importance of understanding the 
connections among these dimensions of women’s status and how inequalities in 
the household may constrain the advances of women in their political and 
economic lives outside the home. The chapter concludes by identifying areas for 


further research. 
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Chapter 2 
Economic development, employment, and citizenship 


The dissertation addresses the following questions: Has the increased 
participation of Mexican women in the economy been accompanied by any 
improvement or change in women’s status? More specifically, has employment 
enhanced women’s citizenship? To answer these questions, the dissertation draws 
upon a number of different sets of literature. Each set provides some important 
insights to the relationship between economic development, employment, and 
women’s status and citizenship, but they remain incomplete on their own. The 
aim of this chapter is therefore first, to examine how well the existing literature 
helps us understand this relationship, and second, to propose a way of combining 


these literatures. 


The literature on women or gender and development will be reviewed in 
the first part of the chapter, as it provides the foundation of our understanding of 
the consequences of economic development on women in developing countries. I 
argue that this literature is important in contributing to our knowledge of 
development and women’s status, but is limited by its inability to adequately 
describe women’s position in the economy, as well as by the absence of an 
operational definition of status. To correct for this, the citizenship literature is 
brought into the analysis. This literature, with its emphasis on rights, equality, 


and participation, is particularly helpful in conceptualizing and defining status. 
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By defining women’s status in terms of citizenship, it becomes a useful analytical 


tool by which we can assess the effects of employment on women. 


Economic explanations of women’s status 


Three approaches have dominated the study of women or gender and 
development. Whether labelled “Women in Development” (WID), “Women and 


Development” (WAD) and “Gender and Development” 


or, integration, 
marginalization, and exploitation, these different theories posit a direct 
relationship between the economic development of a developing country and the 
status of women in that country. These theories are similar in that they all focus 
on a specific approach to economic development, despite their different 
ideological foundations. The integration and marginalization/exploitation theories 
of economic development and women’s status all focus on the shift to a more 
neoliberal, export-oriented approach to development, and the consequences of this 
for women in developing countries. These approaches are also similar in that they 
all emphasize the economic dimensions of development, and not the political. 
They thus implicitly regard the economy as the defining variable of women’s 
status. This is, however, where their similarity ends. The three perspectives 
predict different outcomes for women as a result of neoliberal, export-oriented 
economic growth. They also present different solutions to the inequality of 


women’s and men’s status. 


3 Eva Rathgeber introduces this classification of the different approaches to analyzing women’s 
role in development theories. See (Rathgeber 1990). 
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These approaches no longer appear in their original expression, but they 
provide the foundation for the study of the role of women in the development 
process, and continue to guide research in this area. Indeed, many current 
analyses of the gendered effects of development begin with a discussion of the 
integration, marginalization and exploitation perspectives (Acevedo 1995; Horton 
1999; Park 1993; Tiano 1994). At the same time, because of the flaws inherent in 
the theories’ explanations, many authors have moved away from these more 
general theories, and have begun to focus on specific aspects of development and 
the effects it has on women. But because these theories serve as the foundation 


for many current analyses, it is important to provide a brief summary. 


Integration 


The integration argument, or WID, has its roots in neoclassical economics 
and modernization theory. Briefly, modernization theory outlines a linear path to 
development that involves changes at both the individual and societal level. At 
the societal level, modernization is associated with industrialization, urbanization, 
higher levels of education and well-being, and often, political democracy 
(Deutsch 1964; Lipset 1959). These societal level changes are seen by those 
advocating the integration perspective as liberating for women: technological 
advances enhance the standards of living for all, and help to ease the domestic 
burden of women. Higher education empowers women, and helps to equalize 
relations between men and women. These societal-level changes also replace 


traditional patriarchal values with more modern ones. 
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At the individual level, modern man differs from man in traditional society 
in that he possesses a formal education, is independent of traditional authority, is 
open to new experiences, has a strong desire for himself and his children to attain 
high educational and occupation levels, and is an active citizen (Inkeles and Smith 
1974). While women were not mentioned explicitly in modernization theory, the 
values associated with modern society were considered to be liberating for 
women as well. Indeed, Inkeles and Smith defined a modern man in 1974 as one 
who, among other things, “permits his wife and daughter to leave the home for 


more active participation in economic life (Inkeles and Smith 1974:313). 


Ester Boserup, the author most associated with the integration approach, 
argued that the inferior status of women was the result of their exclusion from the 
development process (Boserup 1970), and thus the liberating forces of 
modernization. Using data from Africa, she empirically illustrated women’s vital 
role in traditional, subsistence economies and their subsequent decline under 
industrialization and economic development. The reason for the decline, she 
argued, was that men were drawn into the capitalist economy, while women were 
relegated to subsistence and domestic production. New technologies, credit and 
training were, for example, limited to men. In other words, women were being 
excluded from the emancipatory forces of modernization. The solution to 
women’s equality with men therefore lay within women’s integration into the 


development process. 
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The incorporation of women into the capitalist economy is seen by 
integration theorists as critical for enhancing women’s status in the developing 
world. A number of policy makers, particularly American feminists working in 
development issues, took up Boserup’s important research, and began advocating 
greater integration of women in the development process. They argued that 
involvement in the paid labour force is particularly important for women, as it 
provides women with economic resources. These economic resources are 
significant, as they help to lessen women’s dependence on men, and thereby 
enhance women’s economic autonomy. Experience in the labour market also 
provides women with new skills, which, when combined with education and 
economic autonomy, increase the opportunities available to them. Modern 
economic development therefore liberates women from the patriarchal values that 
dominate traditional society. It also helps to propel women into the public sphere, 
where they gain the education, skills and experience necessary for emancipation. 
This approach dominated the policies of a number of international aid agencies in 


the 1970s. 


There are a number of criticisms associated with the integration 
perspective. As is well known, modernization theory was widely criticized in the 
1970s (Portes 1973), notably by dependency theorists (Caporaso 1978; Cardoso 
and Faletto 1979; dos Santos 1970).4 The criticisms were damaging: 


“While there are many variants of dependency theory, in general, it challenges the claim (and 
optimism) of modernization theory that by merely following the path taken by the industrialized 
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modernization theory was argued to be ethnocentric and deterministic. Moreover, 
causality and concepts were ambiguously defined. Indeed, modernization theory 
provided a very simplistic and value laden perspective on development. As 
history has proven, countries do not follow a single linear path from an agrarian, 
traditional, poor, illiterate society to that of a modern, industrial, democratic, 
wealthy and highly educated Western ideal. Emancipation — for both men and 
women — it is argued by dependency theorists, is not to be found in the Western 


capitalist ideal. 


As modernization theory has been shown to poorly predict and describe 
the development of poorer countries, the integration perspective has been shown 
to inadequately capture the consequences of economic development for women. 
Theoretically, the integration argument is flawed in a number of respects. First, it 
is particularly flawed in its neglect of the private sphere. When the private sphere 
is alluded to at all, it appears to be equated with traditional society, and one that 
needs to be transcended in order for women to become modern and equal 
(Jaquette 1986; Parpart, Connelly and Barriteau 2000). There also appears to be 
the assumption that women existed purely within the private realm prior to the 


course of modernization and economic development. 


Additionally, an analysis of women’s domestic duties — the activities 


performed within the private sphere — is lacking (Connelly et al. 2000). In 


countries of the West, developing countries would achieve full development and become 
modernized. It also rejects the assumption that markets foster harmony both within and between 
states. For a discussion and summary of dependency theory, see (Packenham 1992). 
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particular, there is no discussion of how women’s ‘traditional’ domestic 
responsibilities might hinder their movement into the public sphere, or how these 
duties might be lessened in order for women to enter the formal economy on an 
equal footing with men. Indeed, it is not clear who will be taking care of the 
household and family responsibilities so that women (and men) may become 
modern public citizens. Finally, there lacks an analysis of how the power 
structure that governs relations between men and women in the home will be 
restructured through modernization, thereby enabling women’s entry into the 
public sphere. In sum, the integration perspective either ignores or devalues 


women’s reproductive and domestic responsibilities. 


Empirically, the integration perspective also fails to accurately describe 
the characteristics of women’s involvement in the labour market. The integration 
argument cannot, for example, explain why some economies have made the 
transition from traditional to modern, yet women continue to occupy a lower 
status than men, particularly in the labour market. By all accounts, the Newly 
Industrialized Countries (NICs) of East Asia are held up as economic success 
stories for the developing world. Their economies have been successfully re- 
oriented toward export production, education levels are high, and the standards of 
living have improved. Moreover, women have directly contributed to the 
economic successes of these countries, notably through their employment in the 
multi-national corporations. Yet, women’s status in these societies continues to 


lag behind that of men, notwithstanding their contributions to economic growth 
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(Park 1993; Seguino 1997; Wong 1986). Moreover, the integration perspective 
cannot explain why women make up such a large part of the informal sector, 
continue to be found in the lowest paying and least skilled jobs, and see few 
opportunities for advancement. That is, it does not take account of the fact that 


women’s labour market status may be inferior to men’s. 


These flaws are fairly damaging, and the integration approach was largely 
abandoned following the emergence of the marginalization perspective. At the 
same time, it is important to note that a number of authors have returned to a key 
point of the integration argument — that employment can be empowering for 
women. This will be discussed in more detail below, following a summary of the 
marginalization perspective, which highlights a number of important areas that 
the integration perspective overlooks. Specifically, it highlights the need to look 
at the household in order to understand women’s economic status in the public 


sphere. 


Marginalization 


The marginalization perspective emerged as a response to, and as a 
criticism of the integration/modernization theory of women in development. It 
maintains that women are being integrated into the national economies of 
developing countries, but on unequal terms with men (Alarcén-Gonzalez and 
McKinley 1999). As Rathgeber explains, this perspective “begins from the 


position that women always have been part of development processes, and that 
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they did not suddenly appear in the early 1970s” (Rathgeber 1990:492.) The 
problem is therefore not the exclusion of women, but the unequal integration of 


women and men in the development process and economy. 


An example of the marginalization perspective is the extensive literature 
on women’s employment in multinational corporations (MNCs). This literature is 
relevant to the Mexican case as it focuses on economies that have shifted to a 
more outward-oriented, export production approach to development. Moreover, 
a substantial amount of this literature has focused specifically on the Mexican 
case (see for example, Carrillo and Hernandez 1990; Cravey 1998; Fernandez 
Kelly 1983; Kopinak 1993; Tiano 1994). The bulk of these studies argue that 
women have joined the workforce in large numbers primarily as the result of the 
increased demand for female labour that is particular to the export-manufacturing 
sector, and in the case of Mexico, the maquiladoras. The authors show how 
MNCs have historically proven to prefer the labour of women, as they are 
generally seen by employers as more obedient, docile and dexterous than men, as 
well as more willing to accept lower wages. In sum, this literature highlights the 
subordination of women in the development process and how their subordination 


facilitates economic expansion. 


The literature on multinational corporations and female labour provides 


some insights into the relationship between national economic policy and 


women’s status. It illustrates how women have been central to the economic 
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development process through their employment in the export-manufacturing 
sector, and how women’s employment is different from men’s. It thereby helps to 
describe women’s economic status and demonstrate that women’s labour market 
status in the economy is not equal with men’s. This scholarship also contributes 
to our understanding of why women’s employment marked such an increase in a 
number of countries, notably in Mexico during the 1980s. It nonetheless only 
provides a partial explanation, as it does not, by itself, help to explain the 
increased supply of female labour. What, for example, enabled women to seek 
employment outside the home when they had previously been confined to 


domestic work? That is, was it merely an issue of demand? 


Another subset of the marginalization literature that is relevant to the 
present analysis is the study of the gendered effects of structural adjustment 
policies (SAPs), and the economic crises they were intended to solve. In short, 
this literature demonstrates how neoliberal economic policy has had a particularly 
negative effect on women. Structural adjustment was the solution prescribed by 
the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund to the economic crises of 
Latin American and Africa in the 1980s. These international agencies argued that 
the problems of these economies were the result of excessive state intervention, 
protectionism, an over-extended public sector, and particularly in Latin America, 
the import substitution model of development. By contrast, structural adjustment 
policies were grounded in the neoliberal assumption that markets allocate 


resources more efficiently than the state. The overall aim of structural adjustment 
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was therefore to decrease the role of the state, and allow market forces to guide 
the economy, in addition to reorienting production for export. Specific policies 
include the elimination of price subsidies, the reduction of trade barriers, the 
lifting of control on imports and foreign exchange, the stimulation of foreign 
investment, the privatization of state-owned enterprises, and the reduction of state 
expenditure. The intended result of this restructuring is to generate a favourable 
environment for an expansion of the private sector, which would in turn, 
encourage entrepreneurial performance and allow for the expansion and 


diversification of export production. 


A number of authors have argued that these policies, together with the 
economic crises they were intended to solve, have created severe economic 
hardships for women (Beneria 1992b; Elson 1989; Elson 1992; Gonzalez de la 
Rocha 1988; Safa and Antrobus 1992). First, it is argued that the reduction of 
government expenditure has intensified women’s work more than men’s. The 
reduction of basic services, such as health care, and the supply of clean water, 
increases women’s tasks related to production and reproduction, as many women 
depend on these services for carrying out their day to day household 
responsibilities. Women have also been affected by the increasing prices of basic 
staple foods. It is argued that as household managers, women particularly bear 
the responsibility of finding creative ways of maintaining the household in the 


face of severe food shortages. Solutions include finding cheaper substitutes 
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(which frequently absorbs more of women’s time both in preparation and 


searching) or by producing previously purchased goods. 


Second, the drop in real wages, combined with the rise in unemployment 
that has plagued these economies, has meant that women, again as household 
managers, have had to devise further strategies in order to deal with the resulting 
drop in household income. Studies of Mexican responses to the economic crisis 
in particular have shown that this has involved a number of strategies, including 
altering household consumption patterns, ‘stretching’ the household budget, and 
increasing the number of household wage-earners (Benerfa and Feldman 1992; 
Gonzalez de la Rocha 1988; Gonzalez de la Rocha 1991). Increasing household 
income has often meant increasing the number of children and women in the paid 
labour force (Cordera Campos and Gonzdlez Tiburcio 1991; Gonzalez de la 
Rocha 1988), as well as in the informal sector (Grindle 1989). Here, the literature 
underlines the source of the increased supply of female labour. That is, it helps us 
understand why women were willing, and able to leave the household in pursuit 


of paid employment: economic need propelled women into the labour market. 


In sum, this literature emphasizes how women’s household duties and the 
gendered division of household labour help define women’s entry into the labour 
market, and as a result, their overall economic status. It thus introduces another 
variable to our understanding of women’s status — the household. Indeed, Beneria 


argues that the source of women’s subordination and men’s superior status lies 
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within the gendered division of household labour (Beneria 1979). In fact, authors 
writing from the marginalization perspective underline the importance of looking 
to men’s and women’s status within the household in order to understand their 
status in the economy. This division of labour impacts women’s status in a 
number of ways. First, because the bulk of women’s work is carried out in the 
private sphere, and is unpaid, it is given less value than men’s work in the public 
sphere. This can work to undermine women’s status, and elevate men’s. Second, 
women’s domestic tasks are time-consuming, and, as a result, they effectively 


restrict women’s entry into the labour force. 


This literature is thus important as it highlights the interplay between the 
responsibilities and roles in the private sphere, and the activities and status in the 
public sphere. This recognition of the household as an important variable in the 
study of the gendered effects of development is in fact, an important contribution 
of the marginalization perspective. It recognizes that women’s integration into 
the labour market is not on equal terms with men, and it emphasizes the 
interrelationship between women’s domestic duties and their employment outside 


the home. 


What is missing, however from the marginalization perspective, is the 
empowering potential of integration, even if this integration is on unequal terms 
with men. Indeed, while marginalization corrects a major shortcoming of the 


integration perspective, there currently exists a significant amount of literature 
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within the field of women and development that focuses on a relationship 
suggested by the integration perspective: women’s employment in the paid 
labour force, and its contribution to women’s empowerment. Indeed, a growing 
number of authors point to the intrinsically beneficial relationship between 
women’s employment and women’s equality with men (Acevedo 1995; Blumberg 
1995; Sen 1990). In fact, despite its improvements over the weaknesses of the 
integration perspective, marginalization suffers in its inability to account for the 
actual advances made by women. Horton, for example, has empirically shown 
that not all women can be said to have been marginalized by economic 
development (Horton 1999). She shows that women in developing countries have 
entered a number of male-dominated occupations, as well as white-collar, and 
higher-paying professions. Thus, she argues, not all women have been 
marginalized by the development process. In addition, the marginalization 
perspective cannot account for the possibility that women’s involvement in the 
paid labour force — even on unequal terms with men — can be empowering. By 
challenging traditional gender roles, women’s involvement in the paid labour 
force has the potential of contributing to women’s independence, as well as 


enhancing their status, both within the home and in society. 


Re-emergence of the integration perspective? 


A return to one of the principles of integration theory can in fact be 
discerned in a number of studies. As mentioned above, a number of authors have 


recently emphasized the ability of paid employment to contribute to women’s 
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well-being, their economic autonomy, as well as their empowerment within the 
household. Acevedo, for example, states that the new focus in the literature on 
the participation of women in the labour force is an obvious one, as women’s 
wages are a necessary condition for autonomy (Acevedo 1995). Also, she argues 
that these wages serve to improve women’s bargaining power within the 
household, in addition to contributing to the overall economic well-being of the 
family. Similarly, Safa argues that employment leads to a greater sense of 
economic independence, which can then be translated into greater power within 
the household (Safa 1995b). The relationship between income and autonomy has 
also been cited as the motivating factor behind women seeking paid employment 
in the developed world. Hartmann, for example, argues that: ‘women are 
seeking waged work, not primarily because a deteriorating economy forces them 
to, but because they see it as a better strategy for personal economic security than 
the formerly available strategy of being dependent on a well-chosen man” 


(Hartmann 1987:51-52). 


Theoretically, these arguments make sense. While gender equality 
persists in the labour market, and indeed in the household, employment can have 
a liberating effect on women. It brings women economic resources, skills, and 
training that were previously limited to men. Employment outside the home also 
expands women’s interactions with others, and brings new relationships. What 
has often been lacking in these studies, however, is empirical evidence in support 


of the relationship between employment and women’s empowerment. The lack of 
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empirical data on gender has indeed hindered an overall analysis of the gendered 
effects of development. Recently, however, there have been greater attempts by 
international and national agencies to disaggregate national-level statistics by 
gender. The fourth World Conference on Women, held in Beijing in 1995, 
marked an important step for gender statistics. It was at this conference that a 
number of governments agreed upon a set of actions for generating and 
distributing gender-disaggregated statistics. International development agencies, 
in an effort to improve their development programmes and policies have also 
made an effort to gather statistics on gender-related development issues. The 
United Nations Development Programme, for example, started in 1995 to include 
measures of gender equality in its Human Development Report. Specifically, it 
created two indices on the status of women. The first index, the Gender-related 
Development Index (GDI) is a gender-adjusted measure of human development. 
It measures the achievements of men and women in three areas: life expectancy, 
educational attainment, and adjusted real income, while taking into account the 
inequalities that exist between men and women in these areas. To complement 
this socio-economic measure, the UNDP also created an index to capture the level 
of female participation in different aspects of life. This indicator, the Gender 
Empowerment Measure (GEM) examines women’s empowerment in economic, 
political and professional life. It focuses on three variables: (1) power over 
economic resources, as measured by per capita income (2) access to professional 


opportunities, as measured by the share of jobs classified as administrative or 
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managerial and professional or technical; and (3) political participation, as 


measured by the share of parliamentary seats (United Nations 1995: 72-86.) 


Other agencies have created similar measures of women’s status. The 
Save the Children organization has constructed an index designed to assess the 
status of mothers around the world (Save the Children 2001). This index 
combines indicators such as the per capita gross domestic product with the 
children’s and women’s index, which includes measures of women’s health, 
education and political status.> These data and measures of women’s status in a 
number of areas can contribute to our understanding of the gendered effects of 
economic development. They complement to the theoretical perspectives 
provided by the integration and marginalization theories. Their statistics also 
demonstrate that these two theories may not be mutually exclusive: women may 


be simultaneously marginalized and yet integrated and empowered. 


Furthermore, what becomes apparent upon analysing the rankings of both 
the UNDP and Save the Children indices, is that, with a small number of 


exceptions, gender equality is correlated with wealth and economic development.® 


° The Children’s Index is calculated through a combination of the following indicators: infant 
mortality, primary school enrolment, access to safe water, and malnutrition. The Women’s Index 
is constructed through a combination of the following indicators: maternal mortality, use of 
contraception, attendance of birth by trained personnel, pregnant women with anemia, the adult 
female literacy rate, and the participation of women in national government, 

° Interestingly, the UNDP claims otherwise, and argues that gender equality does not depend on 
the income level of a society; “What it requires is a firm political commitment, not enormous 
financial wealth” (75-78). Political commitment may explain why China ranks ahead of Saudi 
Arabia on the GDI (71* and 81%, respectively), despite the large disparity between the two 
countries’ per capita income. It may also explain the relatively high ranking of some middle- 
income countries, such as Barbados and the Czech Republic. At the same time, strong political 
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While full equality between women and men cannot be said to exist in either 
developing or developed countries, progress has been made world-wide in 
reducing gender disparities. In general, the multidimensional measures of gender 
equality prove to be higher in richer than in poorer countries. This empirical 
evidence suggests that gender equality is related to economic growth, lending 
support to the integration perspective outlined above, and casting doubt on the 


predictions of marginalization. 


The work carried out by the UNDP, and indeed other international 
organizations — such as the World Bank, the United Nations Development Fund 
for Women (UNIFEM) as well as the Save the Children organization discussed 
above — supply important data upon which further analysis can be made regarding 
the relationship between economic development and women’s status. This work 
also contributes to the study of the gendered effects of economic development by 
stressing the multiple dimensions upon which the measure of women’s status and 
progress towards gender equality should be based (Save the Children 2001; 
UNIFEM 2000; United Nations 1995). The World Bank, for example emphasizes 
the importance of gender equality in three areas: legal rights, access and control 
of (economic) resources, and political power (World Bank 2001). These analyses 
illustrate that the analysis of women’s status should, and can, be extended beyond 


pure economic measures. 


commitment cannot be the sole explanatory reason why the top-ranking countries for gender 
equality as measured both by the UNDP’s GDI and the Save the Children’s Mother’s Index are all 
high income countries, or why the bottom-ranking are also the poorest in the world. Indeed, China 
is an exception to the pattern. National income and level of development appear to be correlated 
with gender equality, despite a few exceptions. 
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By raising the importance of rights, the work of these organizations also 
help illustrate the relationship between women’s integration into the development 
process, and women’s citizenship. While not explicitly discussing citizenship, by 
emphasizing women’s rights in a number of areas, these organizations address 
issues that are central to the exercise of women’s citizenship. The World Bank, 
for example, stresses the importance of voice, or the “ability to influence and 
contribute to the development process” (World Bank 2001:3). This relates to 
women’s political citizenship rights, specifically the right to participate in the 
exercise of political power. UNIFEM, on the other hand, stresses women’s 
economic security and rights.’ In its description of economic rights, UNIFEM 
includes the power relations in the home, the community and the market, as well 
as access to, and power over economic resources. That is, UNIFEM stresses the 
same important objectives as the World Bank, but it differs by defining this 


bundle of objectives as rights, and by referring directly to the economic sphere. 


The work of these organizations contributes to our understanding of the 
gendered effects of development in a number of important ways. It stresses the 
multidimensional aspects of women’s status and inequality. It also underlines the 
importance of looking at women’s rights in a number of areas, specifically 
economic and political rights. Additionally, the empirical evidence gathered by 
these organizations helps clarify the connection between economic development 
and gender equality. What is lacking here however, is an analysis of the family or 


7 See the UNIFEM website: http://www.undp.org/unifem/ 
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private dimension, and how this dimension may interact with the other aspects of 


women’s status. 


In sum, the integration and marginalization perspectives help describe the 
relationship between economic development and women’s status. The integration 
argument highlights the emancipatory potential of paid employment, but is 
limited by its neglect of women’s role in the household, or the private sphere. 
The marginalization perspective furthers our understanding of this relationship by 
emphasizing how women’s domestic responsibilities affects women’s status in the 
labour market, and by underlining that women have not been integrated into the 
economy on an equal basis with men. These two approaches are nonetheless 
deficient in a number of important areas. First, they tend to focus only the 
economic dimensions of women’s status, and do not look at the potential of 
employment affecting women’s status in other areas. As will be shown, there are 
other dimensions of women’s status that must be taken into account. Second, 
they do not provide a precise or operational definition of status, which hinders 


further analysis and further tests of the relationship. 


Current studies conducted by a number of international organizations 
contribute to our knowledge of the relationship between economic development 
and women’s status by providing empirical data on a number of different 
variables, and across a number of different countries. These studies further the 


study of the gendered effects of development by stressing a multidimensional 
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measure of status, and the importance of rights and equality in an assessment of 
women’s status. What hinders progress in our understanding is the two 
competing perspectives that make the outcome of development for women 
ambiguous. Because the literature on citizenship is concerned with status, rights 
and equality, it helps to fill the gaps left by the literature discussed above, and 
helps elaborate on the meaning of status. Specifically, it helps to expand the 
definition of status, and reframe the question in terms of citizenship and 
citizenship rights. That is, how has women’s involvement in employment 


contributed to women’s citizenship? 


Citizenship 


The literature on citizenship is plentiful and varied. As a result, it offers a 
number of ways in which we can define citizenship in general, and women’s 
citizenship more specifically. The problem of definition is, in fact, central to any 
discussion of citizenship. Does it involve a bundle of rights granted to the 
individual by the state, as the liberal political tradition has emphasized? Or, does 
citizenship involve a set of obligations, and underline the necessity of civic duty, 
following the civic republican tradition? Liberal conceptions of citizenship 
appear to have dominated current debates on citizenship, although there is a 


growing interest in the responsibilities and the “requirements of being a good 


citizen” (Kymlicka and Norman 1994).® 


8 See also Bresser-Pereira (2002) for a recent discussion of republican rights. 
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Most of the modern scholarship on citizenship begins with a discussion of 
the liberal conception of citizenship as presented by T. H. Marshall in 1950 
(Heater 1999; Jelin 1996a; Kessler-Harris 2001; Kymlicka and Norman 1994; 
Lister 1997b; Oxhorn forthcoming; Turner 1990; Turner 2001; Walby 1994). In 
his seminal work, Marshall presents his historical account of the evolution of 
citizenship in Britain. His analysis identifies three rights of citizenship: civil, 
political, and social. He argues that civil rights were the first to be established. 
These rights protect individual freedoms and include the right to own property, to 
conclude valid contracts, in addition to the freedom of speech and faith. Once 
these civil rights were established, political rights followed. As defined by 
Marshall, these rights include the right to vote, a secret ballot, and the right to 
participate as a member in a governing body. In his account, Marshall also 
demonstrates that the extension of social rights followed the granting of political 
rights. These rights are associated with the development of the welfare state in 
twentieth century Britain. Social rights are less easily defined, but in Marshall’s 
analysis, they are meant to include the right to an education, health services and 


some minimum level of economic welfare. 


Marshall’s account of the development of rights in Britain is important for 
our current understanding of citizenship. His division of citizenship into three 
categories highlights the multidimensional aspects of citizenship. This division of 
rights also provides a useful way of analyzing the progress of citizenship rights, 


and in this case, the progress of Mexican women’s rights. At the same time, 
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Marshall’s explanation of citizenship is based on how he saw citizenship rights 
developing in Britain. He did not intend it to be a generalizable theory of 
citizenship, and its applicability elsewhere is therefore limited. Indeed, despite 
his important contribution, his account has been the subject of numerous, and 


continuous criticisms.’ 


To understand the development of citizenship rights in 
Latin America, and more particularly, women’s citizenship in Mexico, we need to 


move beyond this approach and build on Marshall’s account. 


A theory explaining citizenship in Latin America in general, and in 
Mexico more specifically, needs to recognize four important differences between 
the situation in this region, and in Marshall’s Britain. First, the sequencing of 
rights has not followed the same path as outlined by Marshall (Jelin 1996a). In 
particular, social rights have often preceded the extension of political rights. 
Mexicans for example, have only recently had the opportunity to elect an 
opposition to the ruling party in presidential elections (Oxhorn forthcoming). 
Second, greater attention needs to be placed on the role of social conflict and 
struggle in achieving rights (Oxhorn forthcoming; Turner 1990). The extension 
of citizenship rights in Latin America has not been simply the result of a top- 


down granting of rights from the state to society (Richards 2000). 


Third, a theory of the development of citizenship rights in Latin America 


needs to take account of the growing precariousness of social and civil rights. 


® See for example: Richards(2000); Richardson and Turner (2001); Turner (1990); Walby (1994). 
For a summary of the main criticisms see, Heater (1999:19-24). 
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With neoliberalism guiding the economic policies of Mexico and many other 
countries, a reduction in social rights has been the inevitable consequence of the 
near-universal retreat of the welfare state. Indeed, this reduction of social rights 
of Mexicans and Latin Americans more generally (Richards 2000) has increased 
the importance of civil and political rights (Roberts 1996). The weakening of 
social rights is an important issue to address, as it happens during a time of severe 
social inequalities in the region. In fact, a number of authors writing on the issue 
of citizenship and democracy in Latin America highlight the incompatibility of 
the growing social inequality and the weakening of civil rights with the principles 
of democracy (Oxhorn forthcoming; Pinheiro 1996; Vilas 1997). Moreover, 
analyses of social rights in Latin America need to explain patterns of clientelism 
and the possibility of individuals forfeiting their political rights in exchange for 
social benefits.!° This is not a situation that is foreseen in Marshall’s account, 
which assumes that citizenship rights are essentially irrevocable. Moreover, it 


underlines the fact that some citizens may in fact have fewer rights than others. 


Fourth, a discussion of citizenship and citizenship rights in Latin America, 
and indeed, elsewhere requires an extension of Marshall’s tripartite division. A 
number of authors have argued for the inclusion of additional rights. Bresser- 
Pereira, for example, argues that republican rights should be added to the civil, 
political and social rights defined by Marshall (Bresser-Pereira 2002). 
Richardson and Turner, on the other hand, have suggested that sexual rights be 


© For a discussion of how citizenship rights remain compromised in Mexico despite the transition 
to an electoral democracy, see Fox (1994). 
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added (Richardson and Turner 2001), while Turner has proposed three post- 


national rights: ecological, aboriginal and cultural (Turner 2001). 


The incorporation of additional dimensions to Marshall’s original 
expression of citizenship helps to expand our understanding of citizenship. It 
underlines that the rights and responsibilities of citizens extend beyond legal 
equality and participation in the polity. What needs to be expanded upon here, in 
an effort to gain a better understanding of women’s status in Mexico as a result of 
their involvement in the paid labour force, is women’s economic citizenship 


rights. 


Employment is seen by many as a requirement of full citizenship, as it is a 
source of economic autonomy, as well as the basis for most social rights (see for 
example, Lister 1990; Richardson and Turner 2001; Shklar 1991). The right to 
work was in fact included in Marshall’s original description of citizenship rights, 
but it was subsumed under civil rights (Marshall 1950:15-16). With the exception 
of some recent work, few authors explicitly discuss the economic component of 
citizenship. In her analysis of gender and citizenship, Walby argues that 
citizenship, because it concerns the social integration of individuals, should 
address the unequal integration of women and men in paid work and, as a 
consequence, the lack of full economic citizenship for women (Walby 1994). 
Kessler-Harris also raises the importance of the notion of economic citizenship, 


and argues that the link between participation in the economy and participation in 
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the political system should be acknowledged, and that economic citizenship rights 
should be placed in a separate category (Kessler-Harris 2001). She further 
defines economic citizenship as the right to work, and the right to be 


economically independent. 


The addition of an economic component is important for our 
understanding of citizenship, and particularly women’s citizenship, for a number 
of reasons. First, it helps to underline the inequality between women’s and men’s 
status in the public sphere. Specifically, it shows that even if women have the 
same legal rights as men, they may not be participating equally, as demonstrated 
by their differing labour market statuses. Second, by including an economic 
dimension to the discussion of citizenship, the relationship between economic 
participation and political participation is highlighted. Access to economic 
resources helps to lessen women’s dependence on men, and this increases 
women’s capacity to participate as independent individuals politically. 
Furthermore, the inclusion of an economic dimension stresses that citizen 
activities take place in a variety of areas. Finally, by stressing the need for 
economic citizenship, it helps direct our attention to the constraints to women’s 
participation in the public sphere. That is, it encourages an examination of the 


obstacles to the realization of women’s full citizenship. 
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Feminist critiques of citizenship 


In addition to incorporating an economic component of citizenship, any 
theory of citizenship would be incomplete without addressing gender. Marshall’s 
account is a good starting point for analyzing the multidimensional aspects of 
citizenship and its relationship to economic development, but it is deficient in its 
neglect of women. In addition to the more general criticisms, Marshall’s work 
has been the subject of many feminist critiques. '! Two criticisms in particular 
stand out. First, Marshall’s sequencing does not accurately describe the 
progression of women’s rights. In many cases, women attained political rights 
before full civil ones (Walby 1994). Secondly, and more seriously, his account 
does not allow for differing degrees of citizenship. Marshall viewed citizenship 
as a status whereby all who possess the rights of citizenship are equal in this 
status. What he could not account for was the possibility that some people could 
be only partial citizens. Specifically, his theory does not help explain why 
women may have the same legal rights as men, but are limited in the exercise of 
these rights. Indeed, this points to an important question: given their legal 


equality, what restricts the full exercise of women’s citizenship rights? 


Feminist critiques have advanced our understanding of citizenship, and 
particularly, our understanding of gender and citizenship. But these critiques are 
a relatively new contribution to the literature. Despite the works of Mary 
Wollstonecraft in 1792 and John Stuart Mill in 1869, Sylvia Walby (1994) 


"l See for example, Richardson and Turner (2001); Walby (1994). 
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decried the relative absence of gender from discussions of citizenship as recently 
as 1994. Nevertheless, the current literature has widened the scope of analysis 
beyond what has been traditionally defined as political. This broadening has been 
particularly important for identifying the obstacles that limit the full exercise of 


women’s citizenship in Mexico, and indeed elsewhere. 


A central theme in the feminist literature on citizenship, as well as the 
feminist literature on politics more generally, has been the historical exclusion of 
women from both the theory and practice of citizenship. For the most part, this 
has been attributed to the public-private divide which underpins both liberal 
conceptions of citizenship, as well as the civic republican conception (Lister 
1997a; Squires 1999). Indeed, a significant amount of feminist political literature 
centres around the analytical distinction of the public from the private sphere 
(Cubitt and Greenslade 1997; Okin 1998; Pateman 1989; Prokhovnik 1998; 
Sapiro 1998). In this dichotomy, women are said to exist in the lower status of 
the private, whereas men inhabit the higher-status public sphere. Moreover, it is 


in the public sphere where the practice and status of citizenship are located. 


In addition to describing types of activities, the public-private divide also 
describes a number of characteristics. The private sphere is one of domesticity, 
sentiment, particularity, passion and irrationality. The public sphere, on the other 
hand, represents the realm where dispassionate reasoning, rationality, and a sense 


of community reign. In other words, the public sphere contains the necessary 
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attributes and activities required of a citizen. In theory as well as in practice, this 
distinction is not so clear. Okin, for example, notes that the public-private divide 
has been used to refer both to the difference between the state and society, as well 
as the difference between domestic and non-domestic life (Okin 1998:117). 
Indeed, reference to the public or the private sphere is often made without 
specifying a clear definition or precise boundaries of relevant activities. At a 
minimum, the private sphere can be said to include the intimate sphere of the 
family, while the public sphere includes the formal institutions of the government 
and the economy. As a consequence, women are commonly said to exist within 
the private, domestic sphere of the family. They conduct work in the home, 


outside the purview of the state. 


Regardless of how one defines and delineates these two spheres, it is 
generally agreed that women’s exclusion from the practice of citizenship stems 
from being defined as belonging to the private sphere. The question then 
becomes: how can we then include women? Should we redraw the boundaries of 
the public so as to include women’s activities, and thereby recognize their 
particular contributions (make the private public)? Or, do women need to exit the 


private sphere, and become equal citizens with men in public? 


Herein lies what has been termed the “sameness-difference dilemma” or 


the “Wollstonecraft dilemma” (Pateman 1989): should citizenship be extended to 


women based on their equality, or on their difference from men? Advocates of a 
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gender-differentiated citizenship argue that a gender-neutral basis for citizenship 
would ignore the particular circumstances that make men and women different. It 
would also devalue women’s mothering and caring roles, which are as essential to 
society as participating in the economy and the polity. What is required therefore 
is a concept of citizenship that recognizes these differences and honours 
motherhood. For example, citizenship should be extended to women on the basis 
of their caring roles in the private sphere (Elshtain 1981; Prokhovnik 1998). As 
Turner explains, “citizenship is a set of processes for the allocation of 
entitlements, obligations and immunities within a political community...[that are 
based on] the specific contributions that individuals have made to society, for 
example through war service, or reproduction, or work.” (Turner 2001:192). A 
woman’s reproductive work — much like man’s work in the public sphere — may 
thus serve as the basis for citizenship. Here, however, Longo warns: “being 
different is unacceptable if it means being inferior” (Longo 2001:275). Indeed, by 
making women’s reproductive work and domestic roles the basis of their 
citizenship, may serve more to reinforce patriarchy and women’s subordination 


than to enhance their citizenship. 


Redefining citizenship in an effort to include women based on their caring 
roles fails to address the inequalities that exist between men and women in the 
exercise of their citizenship rights. Basing women’s citizenship purely upon 
women’s caring activities in the home runs the risk of glorifying women’s 


domestic roles, and ignoring the importance of participating in the public realm. 
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In order to contribute meaningfully to the democratic process, individuals need 
the capacity to engage in public debate and participate in political decisions in the 
public sphere. This approach is also not relevant for many women in the 
developing world, where being ‘only a mother’ is beyond the realm of possibility. 


Many women have no option but to pursue paid employment outside the home. 


Those advocating an ideal of the gender-neutral citizenship see women’s 
equality as resulting only from a movement out of the private sphere and into the 
public. Entry into the labour market is given particular emphasis here. In fact, as 
discussed earlier, paid employment, and the resulting financial independence are 
seen as essential for full citizenship. But women’s activities in the private sphere 
are not ignored. It is acknowledged that women’s caring roles in the private 
sphere present considerable limitations to their ability to conduct additional 
activities in the public sphere. Pateman for example, talks of the problem of 
patriarchal power, or the government of women by men, which exists at all levels 
of life, from the government to the household (Pateman 1989). Moreover, a 
number of authors argue that we must look to the private sphere in order to 
understand the constraints to women’s citizenship (Jelin 1996b; Kessler-Harris 
2001; Lister 1997b; McEwan 2000; Phillips 1992; Walby 1994). The unequal 
division of household labour in particular, restricts the amount of time available 
for women to pursue citizenship activities. Indeed, the idea of an active citizen 
requires that someone — usually the woman — is taking care of the children (Lister 


1997a; Longo 2001; Phillips 1992). 
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But constraints to women’s full and equal citizenship exist in both 
spheres. Phillips, for example, stresses that women’s caring responsibilities, 
particularly the amount of time devoted to these responsibilities, coupled with the 
prevailing cultural norms that define politics as an exclusively male sphere of 
activity, restrict women’s political rights (Phillips 1992). Lister also argues that 
obstacles exist in both spheres. She argues however, that the primary barrier is 
the heavy burden of household responsibilities (Lister 1997a). Others, such as 
Taylor, underline the importance of economic resources, in addition to the 
cultural norms which dictate a person’s status according to age, gender, ethnicity, 


and class as affecting an individual’s citizenship rights (Taylor 1998). 


This literature is helpful in identifying the constraints to women’s 
citizenship. As the marginalization perspective contributed to the literature on the 
gendered effects of economic development, the feminist critiques of citizenship 
highlight the need to look to the household to understand women’s roles and 
capacities as citizens. While not a dimension of citizenship — like social, civil, 
political, and economic rights — the household or private sphere emerges as an 
important variable in the understanding of citizenship, particularly the differences 


in the exercise of women’s and men’s citizenship rights. 


But what are women’s rights of citizenship? Lister shows that the two 


competing views of citizenship — the liberal conception of citizenship as rights, 


and the republican view of citizenship as responsibilities — are not necessarily 
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incompatible, and offers a useful synthesis of the two (Lister 1997b).'* She 
argues that a conception of citizenship should incorporate the rights that enable 
individuals to participate, as well as the expression of these rights in the form of 
political participation. It should also recognize the relationship between these 
two, as the struggle for rights is often the outcome of women’s participation in the 


political realm. 


Lister’s synthesis offers an important starting point for defining women’s 
citizenship. The combination of participation and rights underlines that 
individuals might have the status of citizens — or the rights of citizenship — but are 
unable to exercise them. As the feminist critiques of the citizenship illustrate, 
women’s ability to act as citizens or participate in the political processes of their 


community, is affected by their responsibilities in the private sphere. 


In addition, an examination of women’s participation and rights in areas 
other than politics would enhance our understanding of citizenship. Specifically, 
following the recommendation of Kessler-Harris and Walby, an economic 
dimension should be included in our conception of citizenship. This would 
highlight an important area of participation in the public sphere, and recognize the 


relationship between economic and political participation. 


”? Others, such as Richardson and Turner (2001) have also suggested that both rights and 
obligations should be considered together in a theory of citizenship. 
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In sum, the citizenship literature helps to define the dependent variable, 
women’s status. As discussed in the earlier part of the chapter, the literature on 
women’s role in development suggested that a country’s development process has 
a varied impact on women’s status. What this status entails, however, is not 
always clearly defined. Here, the citizenship literature is useful as it provides a 
way of defining women’s status. Specifically, the literature points to a political 
bundle of rights or obligations, the importance of employment for citizenship 
overall, as well as the impact of the private sphere. By underlining a political, 
economic, and household dimension, the citizenship literature thus offers a unique 


way of assessing the impact of employment on women. 


A model of Mexico’s economic liberalization, women’s labour force 
participation, and women’s status 

The dissertation proposes a theoretical model which expands upon the 
literature discussed above, to explain the consequences of Mexico’s path of 
economic development on women’s status. It differs from the existing literature 
in a number of ways. First, unlike the literature on women and development, the 
argument presented here does not posit a direct relationship between the economy 
and women’s status. Two additional variables are introduced — household status 
and employment - in order to explain this relationship. Additionally, the 
economy variable is divided in two — economic liberalization and economic crisis 
— in order to understand their independent effects. Third, by bringing citizenship 


into the women and development literature, the model expands and defines more 
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precisely the dependent variable. Finally, the model attempts to contribute to our 
understanding of the empowering effects of employment by looking at three 
different dimensions of women’s status — economic, political, as well as in the 


household — in addition to examining women’s self-perceptions. 


The effect of Mexico’s development strategy on women’s status is 
presented as a two-step process. First, it is argued that the Mexican state’s policy 
of economic liberalization, combined with the economic crisis that prompted the 
adoption of this policy, stimulated both the demand and supply of women’s 
labour. This coincidence of economic factors resulted in the increased 
employment of women. Women’s employment is thus the dependent variable to 
be explained in the first part of the dissertation. In the second part, women’s 
employment becomes the independent variable. Here, it is argued that 
employment effects changes in the status of women in both the private (the 
household) and the public spheres (the economy and the polity). The combination 
of economic and political status represents two aspects of women’s citizenship 


rights. 


Explaining women’s employment 


The first part of the inquiry addresses the factors behind the rise in 
women’s employment in Mexico. It is the inductive part of the study as it begins 
with the observed sudden increase of women’s employment in Mexico in the 


1980s, and seeks the causes of this increase. The question driving the research for 
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this section is: what causal phenomena can explain the sudden increase of 


employed women in Mexico? 


Two variables are presented to explain the increase: Mexico’s strategy of 
economic liberalization, and the Mexican economic crisis. Both factors are 
presented as independent variables despite their relationship to each other in the 
Mexican case. The neoliberal economic policy that the Mexican state adopted 
beginning in the 1980s was instituted to address the failure of the previous 
strategy of economic development and the resulting economic crisis. Despite 
their coinciding with each other in this case, they need not logically be related. 
One can certainly exist without stimulating the other; and there is no strict, 
defining temporal order between the two. They are also separated here because 
they have independent effects: economic liberalization is argued to stimulate the 
demand for female labour, while the economic crisis is argued to stimulate the 


supply of female labour. 


The two independent variables are similar in that they both serve to loosen 
the patriarchal bonds that had previously limited the entry of women into the paid 
labour force. They differ, however, in their sphere of influence. Economic 
liberalization affects the labour market’s acceptance of female labour, while the 
economic crisis, on the other hand, affects the structure of the Mexican 
household, which stimulates the supply of female labour. It operates in the 


private or domestic sphere of activity. 
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Economic liberalization and the demand for women’s labour 


The effects of economic liberalization on the increased demand for 
women’s labour have been described in the literature on women in development 
more generally (Horton 1999; Park 1993; Ward and Pyle 1995), as well as in the 
literature on women’s employment in Mexico’s maquiladoras (Cravey 1998; 
Fernandez Kelly 1983; Kopinak 1993; Tiano 1994). The move to a more open, 
and export-oriented path to economic development restructures the economy and 
the labour market in a number of ways. In particular, economies such as that of 
Mexico, begin to place importance on the export manufacturing sector. This 


sector in turn, actively seeks and prefers the labour of women. 


Female labour becomes increasingly desirable for two principal reasons. 
First, a number of characteristics attributed to women make them more attractive 
as employees. Women are believed to be more compliant, dexterous, submissive, 
reliable, more tolerant of tedious work and less likely to organize than men (Chant 
1991; Fernandez Kelly 1983). These characteristics make women ideal 
employees in the export-manufacturing sector, notably the Mexican 
maquiladoras. Second, on average, women receive much lower wages than men. 
The employment of women thus represents a savings to companies (Safa 1986). 
Low-cost labour is particularly important for the viability of multinational 
corporations and other export-manufacturing firms. Multinational corporations 


are drawn to areas where there is a large supply of low-cost labour, as well as low 
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levels of unionization, taxation, and import duties. When an area no longer 
provides these incentives, multinationals can, without much difficulty, relocate to 
an area where the terms are more attractive and profitable. Multinational 
corporations have in fact become an important engine of growth for Mexico. Asa 


result, female labour has become increasingly in demand. 


As the integration perspective would have predicted, it is argued that this 
move to a more export-oriented approach to economic development acts to break 
down the barriers that existed previously, and which excluded a large proportion 
of women from the labour market. At the same time, employers of export- 
manufacturing corporations see female labour as particularly beneficial. And this 
increased demand for female labour is also explained by marginalization theory, 
but for different reasons. It stresses that women are deliberately sought because 
they are subordinate to men in the labour market and provide employers with a 
way of reducing their labour costs. And because this sector is significant in the 
Mexican economy, it helps to increase the demand for female labour. This shift 
from an emphasis on production for import-substitution to a more outward- 
oriented emphasis on export production therefore expands the employment 


opportunities for women, and helps to liberate women from domestic isolation. 
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Mexico’s economic crisis and the supply of women’s labour 


In addition to an explanation of the increased demand for female labour, 
the Mexican economic crisis is presented as the variable explaining the increased 
supply of female labour. Because, even if economic liberalization stimulates the 
demand for female labour, it cannot, on its own, explain the rise in employment. 
The effect of the economic crisis on women’s labour differs from the effect of 
Mexico’s shift to an export-oriented approach to development in that it stimulates 
changes in the private sphere of the family and household. In the household, it is 
argued that the economic crisis alters the norms that govern men and women’s 
roles, whereas economic liberalization helps to alter patriarchal norms in the 


public sphere. 


The economic crisis of the 1980s significantly affected the lives of 
Mexicans. Inflation, combined with falling wages, and rising unemployment, 
spelled severe hardships for Mexican households. People responded to the crisis 
in a number of ways. One of these ways was to increase the number of wage- 
earners in the household. This meant that, in an effort to contribute to the 
declining household income, those who had previously been unemployed, 
particularly women and the younger members of the household, began to seek 
remunerative employment (Beneria 1992; Cordera Campos and Gonzdlez 
Tiburcio 1991; Gonzalez de la Rocha 1991; Rothstein 1995; Selby, Murphy and 


Lorenzen 1990). 
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Economic necessity, therefore, precipitated by the economic crisis, altered 
men’s and women’s views that women’s activities should be confined to the 
domestic arena. In the 1980s, women began to leave the household in search of 
paid employment. As the marginalization perspective reminds us, the movement 
of women from the household to the formal economy does not, however 
necessarily represent a change in their domestic roles. The search for 
remunerative employment can in fact be seen as part of women’s domestic 
responsibilities. Moreover, paid employment does not always mean a lessening 
of women’s domestic activities. This is not however inconsistent with the claims 
of integration theory, as it is neutral on why women might join the labour force. 
The changes in the household prompted by the employment of women are 
examined in the second part of the analysis below, as part of women’s household 


Status. 


What is new in this analysis is the combination of demand and supply 
explanations. The tendency to explore only one side, either supply or demand, 
has characterized much of the literature on Mexican women’s entry into the 
labour force. Early work, such as those which examined women’s role in the 
maquiladoras, often concentrated on the demand side, or what has been termed 
‘the pull of occupational opportunities’ (Tiano 1994:50-52), while later works, 
focusing more on women’s responses to the economic crisis and adjustment, 


focused on supply factors (Elson 1992). And yet a few, such as Chant, attempt to 
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find which is the more salient explanation for women’s increased labour force 


participation — local demand or local supply (Chant 1991). 


When the phenomenon in question is women’s increased labour force 
participation, both supply and demand factors must be taken into account. One 
would not be able to detect an increase in labour market participation if demand 
was high, but women were unable or unwilling to leave their homes and join the 
work force. At the same time, if the environment changed such that it was 
acceptable or necessary (or both) for women to be actively looking for work, but 
employers continued to restrict employment to men, we would not see the rise in 
female labour force participation noted above. The model presented here differs 
from earlier explanations by stressing both supply and demand factors, as well as 
emphasizing factors from both the private and public spheres. It outlines first 
how the economy changed such that some of the barriers to female employment 
were eliminated; and, second, it describes how the barriers that previously 


confined women’s activities to the home were lessened. 


This mirrors the problems inherent in the marginalization and integration 
perspectives. Integration sees women’s incorporation into the development 
process and the labour market as inherently beneficial for women, while the 
marginalization perspective underlines the increased demands this integration 
places on women. The impact of development on women is not straightforward. 


By expanding women’s opportunities outside the realm of domestic 
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responsibilities, employment can be liberating for women. At the same time, 
employment also adds to women’s domestic responsibilities, and does not 
necessarily displace them. The impact of employment on women’s status will be 


discussed in more detail in the next section. 


Explaining women’s status 


The second — and central — relationship to be explained in the dissertation 
is that between women’s employment and women’s status. An analysis of the 
progress of women’s status provides insight into the development of Mexico, as it 
looks at whether the fruits of modernization and development have been extended 
to a significant portion of the population. This part of the inquiry seeks to answer 
the question: have women seen an improvement in their status as a result of 
employment? In contrast to the relationship examined above, the approach here is 
more deductive. Moreover, changes in women’s status are less measurable, and 
indeed less noticeable than the dependent variable - women’s employment — 
examined above. It is nonetheless argued here, that similar to the integration 
perspective, employment has an independent, and positive effect on women’s 


Status. 


Before outlining this relationship, it is necessary to first define the 
dependent variable, women’s status. Status is a broad concept, but in general, 
reference to women’s status implies issues of equality, participation, and rights. 


For example, while The United Nations Commission on the Status of Women 
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(CSW) does not explicitly define women’s status, its programmes are geared 
toward promoting the rights of women in political, economic, civil, social and 
social fields (CSW 2002). Similarly, the Canadian office of the Status of Women 
focuses on promoting gender equality and the full participation of women in the 


economic, social, cultural and political life of a country (SWC 2002). 


Status is a relational concept, and encompasses the ability or power of 
individuals to participate in certain areas, as well as the roles individuals possess 
in these areas. In the dissertation, three areas of participation are of interest: the 
economy, the polity and the household. The first two dimensions of women’s 
status measure women’s capacity and roles in the public realm of activity. They 
also capture two important dimensions of citizenship — political and economic 
participation. As outlined above, there is much debate on how to define 
citizenship (Heater 1999; Kymlicka and Norman 1994; Lister 1997a). Minimal 
definitions describe citizenship as membership in a community (Lister 1997a:3), 
in addition to the extension of entitlements or obligations based on the 
contributions an individual has made to this community (Turner 2001:192). The 
definition of status proposed here combines these two aspects of citizenship and 
assesses the ability of women to participate in the decisions affecting the 
communities of which they are a part, as well as the roles they have in these 
communities. That is, it assesses the capacity of women to act as individuals and 


contribute to the political and economic processes of the wider society. 


oy 


Defined in terms of citizenship, political status encompasses the capacity 
of women to exercise their political citizenship rights and participate in the 
practice of political power. Minimally, this involves participating in elections. It 
also involves the ability of women to obtain positions of power in a governing 
body, to engage in public debate, and to participate in the political process. While 
unquestionably an important dimension of women’s political status, women’s 
representation in government is not however included in the operational definition 
used here, as it is not expected that employment will have an independent and 
significant impact. On the other hand, it is expected that employment will have 
an impact on women’s engagement in political discourse and women’s 


participation in political activities. 


To assess women’s political participation, the involvement of women in a 
number of activities is included in the measure of political status. This 
involvement includes participating in a strike, protest, or political campaign. 
Other measures of political involvement include, voting in elections, and being a 
member of an organization, such as a political party or neighbourhood 
association.'* The involvement of women in activities outside the formal political 
structures of Mexico is incorporated into the measure of political status used here, 
as a number of authors have reminded us that a great deal of political activity in 
Latin America, particularly women’s political activity, occurs at the grassroots 


level (Craske 1993; Jaquette 1986; Rodriguez 1994). To exclude women’s 


'3 The construction of the political status variables is described in more detail in chapter 6. 
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activities and membership in these events would therefore result in overlooking a 


significant amount of citizenship and political activity. 


In addition to measuring women’s involvement, the political status 
variable also measures women’s engagement in politics. Here, the frequency 
which women discuss politics with their friends and with their partner is 
measured, along with women’s level of political interest. The political 
engagement measure of political status therefore attempts to assess women’s 
participation in political discourse. This measure captures a more micro-level of 
women’s political status, and relies on women’s perceptions of how much they 


are interested and engage in political discussion. 


Together these two indicators of political status — political involvement 
and political engagement — assess women’s ability to participate and influence 
decisions affecting the political community in which they live. In addition to 
describing women’s political position, these indicators also measure aspects of 
women’s political power. That is, they provide a measure of women’s capacity to 


exercise their political rights of citizenship. 


Despite the relative lack of discussion on economic rights in the 
citizenship literature, the definition of economic status presented here is framed in 
terms of citizenship and citizenship rights. Following the recent work by Kessler- 


Harris (2001) discussed earlier, the dissertation takes economic citizenship, and 
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economic citizenship rights as a separate category or dimension of citizenship. It 
defines economic citizenship similarly to political citizenship: as political 
citizenship refers to the right or obligation to participate in the political 
community, economic citizenship refers to the participation in the economic 
community, or the market. Participation in this community thus involves 
engaging in paid employment. That is, the right to work, while subsumed under 


Marshall’s civil rights (1950) becomes an economic citizenship right. 


The right to work encompasses a number of important dimensions of 
economic status. First, the right to work includes eliminating the barriers to 
women’s entry into the workforce. These barriers range from asking men 
permission to leave the home to find paid work (Chant 1991), and women lacking 
the necessary education and skills, to the constraints presented by the bulk of 
women’s domestic responsibilities. Second, the right to work includes the right to 
be treated fairly and equitably in the labour market. This means that women have 
the right to be treated as an independent person in the labour market, and not 
discriminated on the basis of her sex. As Kessler-Harris argues, this means not 
having women viewed as potential mothers who will leave the workforce when 
they become married and have children (Kessler-Harris 2003). A non- 
discriminatory labour market would also not see women being extended lower 


wages because they are viewed as supplementary earners in the household. 
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In addition to the right to work, economic independence is an important 
component of economic citizenship and a measure of economic status. Like the 
measures of political status, economic independence refers to a form of power. It 
captures women’s control of, and access to economic resources. In the literature, 
measures have included determining how much of women’s wages are consumed 
by the needs of the household (Gonzalez de la Rocha 1994). This is not however, 
a perfect measure of economic autonomy, as women form part of the family unit, 
and for the most part, have sought employment in an effort to contribute to the 
declining household income. A better assessment would capture women’s sense 
of their own autonomy and power. The measure used here is therefore based on 


women’s own perceptions of independence. 


In contrast to measures of women’s independence, the right to 
employment examines a more relational aspect of women’s status. It looks at the 
position of women in the labour market as compared with men. Here, a number 
of employment variables, such as wages, advancement opportunities, and 
employment choice are analyzed. This assessment of women’s labour market 
position provides an important measure of women’s economic citizenship, as it 


looks at issues of equality and fair treatment in employment. 


These two dimensions of women’s status — political and economic — 


capture essential elements of women’s citizenship. By stressing the ability of 


women to participate, this definition requires moving beyond the legally-defined 
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citizenship rights of Mexican women, to looking at how the rights of citizenship 
are practiced. Women are approaching near-equality with men in terms of their 
legal rights. Indeed, in principle, the citizenship rights of men and women are 
equal. This stands in stark contrast to the differences between women and men in 
the ability to use these rights in a meaningful way. Despite their legal right to do 
so, for example, few women participate in the exercise of political power and hold 
political office. In addition, fewer women than men participate in political 
activities, and women’s participation in the labour market is less than men’s. 
Together, the economic and political dimensions of status assess the extent to 
which women are able to contribute meaningfully to the decisions that affect the 


community in which they live. 


In contrast to the economic and political measures, women’s household 
status captures the private dimension of women’s status. Here, the private sphere 
is defined as comprising domestic life. Household status is therefore defined by 
the position and authority women possess in the activities and decisions 
surrounding their immediate household. What is of particular interest is the 


equality of relations between men and women within the home and the family. 


As discussed earlier, the boundary between the public and the private 
sphere is not clearly defined. Men and women exist and move easily between 
these two theoretical spheres, and the influence of the state does not suddenly stop 


at some defined boundary. Nonetheless, there is a difference between domestic 
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and non-domestic life. And, the level of responsibility a woman has in the 
household influences how much time and energy she can devote to political and 
economic citizenship activities. The separation of public and private is made here 
in order to facilitate analysis, as well as to illustrate the impact of an often 


neglected sphere of influence on women’s citizenship. 


The household resembles both formal political systems and economies. 
The household is similar to other political systems in that it has a number of 
responsibilities, as well as a system of authority and organization. It has a shared 
interest in maintaining and protecting itself, while simultaneously containing 
different and sometimes conflicting interests (Jelin 1991). Like more formal 
political systems, there are also questions of power and how it is distributed 
among its members. Moreover, an individual’s standing in the household 
determines the level, and form of participation she or he has in decisions affecting 
the household. Comparable to an economy, the household has a fairly well- 


defined set of productive activities, as well as a division of labour. 


Despite these similarities, it is difficult to measure and assess the 
dimensions of women’s household status objectively. Reliable statistics are not 
readily available. Moreover, much of women’s status in the home is determined 
by women’s own perceptions of their position and power. As a result, the 
dissertation relies on the more subjective indicators of women’s position within 


the household, analyzing the results gleaned from the Mexico City survey. The 
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indicators for household status used in this analysis reflect the political and 
economic nature of household activities. The first indicator examines the division 
of household labour and the amount of time women spend carrying out their 
domestic duties. Specifically, it compares the amount of time women and men 
spend on household work, and which members of the household are carrying out 
specific tasks. It thus measures the equality between men and women in the 
household division of labour. The second measure of women’s household status 
assesses the amount of control women have over household decisions, particularly 
household budgetary decisions. This indicator provides one measure of women’s 


power within the household. 


The definition of household status is not informed by notions of 
citizenship as it involves activities that occur in the private realm. Household 
status is nonetheless critical for understanding women’s citizenship, as a number 
of authors have pointed out (Lister 1990; Phillips 1992; Walby 1994). It is 
particularly important for understanding the ability of women to exercise their 
political and economic citizenship rights. The power and/or position women have 
in the home may have profound effects on their ability to seek remunerative work 
or participate in political activities outside the home. The amount of domestic 
responsibilities for example, restricts the amount of time available for the pursuit 


of activities in the public sphere. 
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In sum, these three dimensions of women’s status — political, economic 
and household — measure the progress of women’s equality with men in both the 
public and private realms of activity. These dimensions are not mutually 
exclusive; they overlap and inform each other. Nevertheless, these different 


aspects of women’s status are separated in order to facilitate analysis. 


Employment and women’s economic status 


Employment, the dependent variable in the first step, becomes the 
independent variable here. As the integration perspective asserts, it is argued here 
that employment has a positive, and independent effect on women’s economic 
status. Employment enhances women’s status by providing women with an 
important source of autonomy. Specifically, employment brings women access to 


economic resources that were previously unavailable to them. 


I argue that the relationship between salaried work and women’s economic 
status is twofold. First, with money of their own, women no longer have to rely 
solely upon a man’s wage for their own expenses, as well as the monetary needs 
of the household. They gain some measure of economic independence as they 
become less dependent upon the male members of the household for providing 
them with the money necessary to purchase what they desire or need. This first 
mechanism for increasing women’s status thus speaks more of a relative gain in 


power, that is, an increase in the power of women in relation to that of the men in 
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the household. Salaried women, who were previously subject to the control of the 
male household head, and presumably other male members of the household, are 
able to wrest some power away from the male members through the earning of a 


wage. 


Secondly, and again similar to the arguments of the integration 
perspective, it is argued that the increasing presence of women in the work force 
helps to improve women’s position in the labour market, and thus equalize men 
and women’s status in this sphere. With employment, women gain skills and 
experience. This in itself represents an improvement in status, as it serves to 
lessen one of the gaps between men and women in the labour force. In addition, 
more experience and skills also help to widen the choice of employment 
opportunities. In the absence of other cultural constraints, more experience can 
also translate into higher wages for women and help lessen the wage disparity 


between men and women. 


The existence of a relationship between employment and women’s 
economic status is evaluated by verifying that a difference exists between 
employed and non-employed women on a number of indicators of the dependent 
variable. The main question to be examined here concerns the effect of 
employment on economic independence. Specifically, empirical data will be 
examined to determine the extent to which employment contributes to the 


economic independence of Mexican women. Further empirical tests are 
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conducted to establish the viability of other explanatory variables, and thereby 
assess causality. In particular, the influence of marital status, age and number of 


children on economic independence is evaluated. 


Employment and women’s household status 


The second dimension of women’s status concerns the changing position 
of women in the household, or the private sphere. Again, similar to the 
integration perspective, which saw employment as empowering for women, I 
argue that employment has a significant and positive effect on women’s 
household status. It is expected that waged labour disrupts the traditional division 
of labour and balance of power within the household, and allows for the greater 


participation and authority of women. 


The employment of women outside the home upsets the division of 
household labour in two important ways. First, the introduction of an additional 
wage-earner into the home represents a significant challenge to man’s defining 
role as provider. Second, the involvement of women in paid, extradomestic work 
expands women’s area of responsibility beyond household maintenance and 
childcare. This not only blurs the distinction between men’s and women’s proper 
spheres of activity, but, in practical terms, lessens the amount of available time a 
woman has to perform her regular household duties. Together, they help to erode 


the traditional sources of men’s authority and status in the household, and serve to 
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enhance women’s. Consequently, it is expected that there would be a more equal 
distribution of household responsibilities between men and women in households 


where the female head of the household is engaged in paid employment. 


In addition to domestic work, another area in which we expect to see 
changes as a result of women’s involvement in remunerative employment is 
household decision-making. The justification for male domination of budgetary 
decisions in the past was due to man’s, usually the husband’s role as primary 
breadwinner. As a result of women’s new status as income-earner, the area in 
which women are expected to have made the largest improvement in their 
household status is in their participation and authority over household budgetary 


decisions. 


To verify the relationship between employment and household status, two 


principal hypotheses are tested: 


e Hypothesis 1: employed women are more likely to have an equitable 
gender division of household labour than non-employed women 
« Hypothesis 2: employed women are more likely to have a greater say in 


household decision-making than non-employed women 


Among the three dimensions of status examined in the dissertation, it is expected 


that employment will have the greatest impact on women’s household status. 
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Employment and women’s political status 


In addition to economic and household status, I argue that employment 
also helps to improve women’s political status. It enhances women’s political 
status in three principal ways. First, the entry of women into the paid labour force 
in increasing numbers alters the prevailing cultural norms that circumscribe 
women’s activities to the domestic arena. Specifically, the increasingly visible 
activities of women in the formal economy of Mexico help to alter both men’s 
and women’s beliefs regarding appropriate gender roles. The involvement of 
women in both the domestic realm and the more public realm of waged 
employment helps to extend the boundaries of what is acceptable. The increasing 
employment of women in the formal economy of Mexico thus helps to reduce 
some of the cultural obstacles to women’s participation in non-domestic or public 


activities. 


It is true that the separation of public and private spheres has never been as 
clearly defined as the terms suggest. Women cannot be said to have existed 
solely within the private sphere and completely barred from the activities of the 
public. Likewise, men have not existed purely within the public sphere and have 
been exempted from all responsibilities in the private. The increasing presence of 
women in the labour force does, however, help highlight the ambiguity of this 


divide, as well as to change the public-man private-woman stereotypes. 
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Second, it is argued that paid employment provides women with a source 
of empowerment. Through the monetary compensation of their labour, added 
value is given to women’s activities. It thus helps to render women’s work more 
visible. This empowers women in a number of ways: it enhances women’s self 
esteem, their self-confidence, their independence, as well as provides women with 
additional resources. Together, they improve women’s feelings of efficacy. 
These increased feelings of independence and capability help to motivate activity 


in the political realm. 


Third, employment helps to expand women’s interactions beyond the 
household and immediate community. This can help to stimulate greater 
discussion on political issues, broaden women’s exposure to different political 
ideas, and serve to create a group identity and perhaps a gender consciousness. 
Because of their socialization at the work place, women may, for example, 
become increasingly aware of the inequities between women and men. The large 
disparities in wages, advancement possibilities, and employment opportunities, 
are striking, and may prompt women to seek change. As a result, in addition to 
the increased feelings of power to effect change, employment may generate 
reasons to participate politically. Employment may also enhance women’s 
political status by providing them with skills, such as supervising others and 
organizing meetings, that may be both further empowering and transferable to the 


political sphere. 
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The effect of employment on women’s political status is difficult to 
measure, as political status is a particularly difficult variable to quantify. 
Nonetheless, correlation between employment and increased political status is 
assessed by comparing employed women with non-employed women on a 
number of indicators of the dependent variable. In particular, the following 


hypotheses are tested: 


e Hypothesis 3: employed women exhibit higher rates of participation in 
political activities than non-employed women; 

e Hypothesis 4: employed women belong to more political organizations 
than non-employed women; 

¢ Hypothesis 5: employed women engage more frequently in political 
discussion than non-employed women and; 

e Hypothesis 6: employed women have a greater interest in politics than 


non-employed women. 


In summary 


The figure below summarizes the relationships examined in the 


dissertation. The first section of the model illustrates how the economic crisis of 


the 1980s stimulated the supply of female labour, at the same time that Mexico’s 


policies of economic liberalization helped to stimulate the demand for female 
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labour. This coincidence of economic forces helps to explain the sudden rise in 


female employment that was evident in Mexico in the 1980s. 


The second section of the model illustrates the relationships between 
women’s increased employment in Mexico and women’s changing status. In the 
dissertation, it is shown that employment has had a varied impact on women’s 
status, but has contributed to an overall improvement. First, employment has 
enhanced working women’s sense of economic independence. This is an 
important component of women’s economic citizenship rights, and women’s 
overall economic status. Second, employment has led to an increase in women’s 
household decision making power. Working women in Mexico City claim to 
have more say over how the household income is allocated, than women who are 
not employed. Finally, employment is shown to enhance women’s political status 
by increasing the likelihood of engaging in political discourse, increasing the level 
of political interest, and increasing the likelihood of participating in political 


activities. 
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Figure 2.1. Explaining women’s increased employment and women’s 
economic, political, and household status 


|—- Women’s increased employment ll — Women’s changing 
status 
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Data and methodology 


Multiple sources of information are used throughout the dissertation. The 
principal source of data is the survey of Mexico City women conducted jointly by 
myself and the Mexican daily newspaper, Reforma. This survey, which was 
conducted in May 1999, interviewed 519 women, 18 years and older. A 
multistage cluster sampling method was used based on electoral districts in the 


Federal District of Mexico and greater metropolitain area. In addition, 
interviewers were given an assignment of quotas for age groups that were 


representative of the entire population. Interviews were conducted at the 
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respondents’ home, and were carried out by the professional polling staff of 
Reforma. Respondents were asked to answer a series of questions covering basic 
demographic information, their extra-domestic work (if applicable), their 
domestic work, household decisions, politics, and their opinions on a number of 


different subjects.'* 


The case of Mexico City is an important one for testing the hypotheses 
and theoretical propositions developed in the dissertation. As discussed earlier, 
women’s involvement in the paid labour force of Mexico saw a sharp and steady 
increase beginning in the 1980s. This case thus provides a unique opportunity for 
assessing the multidimensional consequences of employment on women’s status. 
The case of Mexico City is particularly interesting, as it is the political and 
economic center of the country, and contains approximately one fifth of the 
country’s entire population (the metropolitain area). Trends seen in the capital 
can be expected to be seen elsewhere in the country. There are likely to be 
regional variations, especially in terms of household status, where some regions 
tend to be more conservative. While the status of women will be generally poorer 
in these regions, the direction of the observed relationships is unlikely to be 


different. 


Before the Mexico City study, I developed a preliminary survey, which 


was implemented in Tijuana in November and December 1998. This survey 


‘4 The questionnaire used in the survey is included in the Appendix. 
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questioned twenty maquiladora workers with the assistance of a graduate student 
from the Colegio de la Frontera Norte in Tijuana. The women included in the 
survey were not randomly selected, but were selected through word of mouth. 
Consequently, the results of this survey are not meant to be representative. The 


results nonetheless complement the information obtained from the larger survey. 


The Tijuana survey used a questionnaire similar to the questionnaire used 
in the larger study, and covered the same range of subject areas and issues. It 
differed in that it included open-ended questions. As a result, respondents were 
able to elaborate upon their answers, and provide detail that could not be captured 
in a larger survey with closed-ended questions. The responses gathered from this 
survey were particularly useful for designing the larger study, as it served as a 
pretest of the survey. Following analysis of the responses of the Tijuana study, 


changes were made to the survey that was administered in Mexico City. 


Additional sources of information come from both international and 
Mexican organizations that gather relevant statistics. International organizations 
such as the World Bank in its annually published Development Reports, provide 
information on subjects such as fertility levels and the female labour force. 
ECLAC publications provide background information on Mexican incomes. The 
majority of data, however, come from the many publications of the Mexican 
National Institute of Statistics, Geography and Computer Science (nstituto 


Nacional de Estadistica, Geografta e Informatica (INEGI)). These publications 


fi) 


provide national-level data on a variety of subjects, such as the economically 
active population, and female-headed households in Mexico. Furthermore, a 
number of INEGI publications specially created to describe the situation of 
Mexican women contain valuable information. In addition to more general 
demographic data, these publications contain results of a number of surveys that 
examined men and women’s opinions and perceptions on a range of issues. These 
data complement the information gathered from the Mexico City Survey by 


providing national-level data. 


In terms of methodology, quantitative analysis is the primary approach 
taken in the dissertation. Descriptive, bivariate and multivariate analyses are 
presented at different times. While the descriptive, univariate statistics cannot be 
used to test the strength of the hypotheses, they are useful in providing a general 
picture of the sample. For example, they help illustrate the demographic profile 
on a certain variable, such as employment. Bivariate analysis is used often in the 
dissertation to evaluate and demonstrate correlation between the variables. 
Finally, multivariate analysis is employed in an effort to establish the independent 


impact of the various explanatory factors. 
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Chapter 3 
Economic Crisis, Liberalization, and Women’s Economic 
Participation 


Women’s participation in Mexico’s labour force has increased sharply 
since the 1980s. At the end of the 1970s, women represented just over 20 per cent 
of the Mexican labour force. This percentage increased to 30 per cent in the 
1980s, and closer to 35 per cent in the 1990s. Other countries in Latin America 
have noticed an increase, notably Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela and El 
Salvador, but none has been as dramatic as that of Mexico. This rapid and 
significant growth in women’s participation in the labour market is likely to 
produce changes in the roles of Mexican women and men, as well as produce 
changes for Mexican society overall. These changes will be examined in 
subsequent chapters. Before addressing the consequences of women’s sudden 
rise in the Mexican labour force, it is necessary to examine why women’s 


employment expanded so rapidly, and why this growth occurred when it did. 


I argue that the answer to these questions lies in the economic policies of 
the Mexican state, as well as in the international economic environment that 
Mexico found itself. Specifically, I argue that the neoliberal economic policies 
that Mexico adopted in the 1980s, which were prompted by the failure of the 
previous economic model of import substitution, as well as the debt crisis, had an 


impact on both the supply and demand of women’s labour. And it was this 
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combined stimulation of both demand and supply that served to produce an 


increase in women’s participation in the waged labour force. 


This chapter is divided into three parts. It begins by reviewing Mexico’s 
recent economic history, focusing on the economic crises that have punctuated its 
development since the 1980s, as well as the resulting adjustment and restructuring 
policies. The second section connects Mexico’s economic policies with the 
increased demand of female labour, while the third section analyzes the increased 
supply. Throughout the chapter, empirical data gathered from the survey 
conducted among employed and non-employed women in Mexico City in May 
1999, in addition to data obtained from Mexican governmental sources are used to 


illustrate the increase and composition of women’s labour. 


Economic crises and adjustment 


Mexico’s shift to a neoliberal economic model is relatively new. Mexico, 
like many other Latin American countries, followed an inward-looking, state-led 
approach to economic development for much of the postwar period. This inward 
approach to economic development was defined by Mexico’s pursuit of a strategy 
of import substitution industrialization (ISI). In general, import substitution 
involves encouraging the domestic production of previously imported goods. 
This is accomplished by erecting tariffs, quotas, and other non-tariff barriers, to 


restrict the flow of imports, particularly the import of manufactured goods. This 
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allows for local industries to achieve the economies of scale necessary for foreign 
competition. The domestic manufacturing sector is thus given the advantage of 


protected markets and minimal competition from foreign firms. 


The strategy of ISI came to dominate Mexican economic policy during the 
sexenio of Miguel Aleman Valdés (1946-1952). He abandoned the pro- 
agricultural stance of previous administrations, notably that of Lazaro Cardenas 
(1934-1940), and focused on the industrialization of Mexico. In particular, during 
his sexenio, Aleman wanted to continue, and expand the industrialization that had 
begun during the war. A number of economic measures were implemented in 
support of the ISI approach to Mexico’s development. These included a 
devaluation of the peso, which helped lessen the attraction of purchasing imports, 
and the erection of a series of protectionist quotas and tariffs on finished 
consumer goods. What became known as the “Mexican miracle” began during 
Aleman’s term, with high economic growth, low inflation, and the emergence of a 


strong domestic business class. 


The president of the subsequent sexenio, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines (1952-58), 
inherited a relatively strong economy from his predecessor, and continued the 
path of ISI. He devalued the peso, which encouraged foreign investment, and 
discouraged the purchase of foreign goods. He also further strengthened the 
business sector by providing tax relief and easy access to credit. Politically, 


however, Ruiz Cortines faced general public dissatisfaction with the excesses and 
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corruption of the Aleman administration. In an effort to restore public confidence 
in addition to political legitimacy, he distanced himself politically from the 
previous administration, and proposed new legislation on _ corruption. 
Significantly, Ruiz Cortines also extended the political rights of women by 
granting them the right to vote in national elections, and the right to stand for 


political office.'° 


The following sexenio of Adolpho Lépez Mateos (1958-1964) continued 
the economic growth strategy of the previous two sexenios. He differed from 
Aleman and Ruiz Cortines in his populism, nationalism, and his focus on land 
distribution. In particular, he distributed millions of hectares of land to ejidos'® 
and family farmers. He also nationalized a number of foreign companies and 
increased the role of the state in the economy. Moreover, Lépez Mateos, while 
remaining committed to the import substitution strategy begun earlier, began to 


promote the production of exports. 


Mexico’s steady growth continued through to the end of the next sexenio, 
that of Gustavo Diaz Ordaz (1964-1970). ISI continued its course of economic 
growth, with additional tariffs being introduced, and an expansion of quotas. 
Inflation remained low, and annual growth of GNP was impressive. What defined 
the Diaz Ordaz sexenio however, more than anything else, was social upheaval, 


and his reliance on force to control this unrest, culminating in October 1968 with 


'S Women were granted the right to vote in municipal elections in 1946. The first presidential 
election in which women actually voted was in 1958. 
'© An ejido is a communal form of land tenure in Mexico. 
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the Tlatelolco massacre. That year was marked by a great deal of social unrest. It 
began with the staging of many antigovernment protests, notably by students. 
These protests gained strength after police were brought in to end a student 
demonstration in Mexico City during the summer. Following this, students in 
Mexico City began to organize a series of coordinated protests in response to the 
involvement and brutality of police. In response, the Diaz Ordaz administration 
invaded a number of academic institutions, notably the National Autonomous 
University, in September. This led to further strikes by students, and ultimately, 


the demonstration in the Plaza de Tlatelolco. 


In October 1968, more than 5000 students and workers, along with their 
families, came to the Tlatelolco plaza to protest the government’s use of force in 
controlling student demonstrations, as well as to voice their discontent over the 
invasions of academic institutions. The demonstrators also demanded that a 
number of political prisoners be freed, particularly those who had been arrested in 
earlier protests. The demonstration came to a violent end when the military 
surrounded the plaza, and opened fire on the unarmed protestors. Hundreds were 


wounded, and while the figures are widely disputed, hundreds were also killed. 


Luis Echeverria (1970 -1976) came to power in the end of 1970 to a 
markedly different Mexico than his predecessors. Before he took power, Mexico, 
fuelled by its ISI approach to economic development, was enjoying economic 


success: between 1950 and 1970, per capita GDP grew an average of 3 to 4 per 
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cent per year, and inflation stayed below 4 per cent (Lustig 1998). But in the 
1970s, Mexico’s economy was beginning to show signs of decline. Poverty levels 
were high, there was huge population growth, and the inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth were staggering. There was also growing unrest among the 


population following the events of 1968. 


In an effort to reclaim the political legitimacy lost during the protests of 
1968, Echeverria invoked a number of populist policies. He announced his plan 
of “Shared Development”, which focused on continuing rapid economic growth at 
the same time as redistributing income. For this, the Echeverria administration 
expanded the role of the state in the economy, and increased public spending. A 
number of new social welfare programs were announced, particularly in housing 
and schooling, and a new emphasis was placed on the agricultural sector, which 
had been long neglected under ISI. To help redress the imbalances posed by 
Mexico’s strategy of industrialization, Echeverria increased agricultural credit and 
redistributed land to ejidos. Finally, the Echeverria administration also expanded 
the number of state-owned enterprises, taking control of hundreds of domestic 


firms in an effort to boost employment. 


Cracks began to appear in Mexico’s economic miracle during this sexenio. 
The increased government intervention in the economy alienated the Mexican 
business community and decreased investor confidence (Lustig 1998). As a result, 


private investment, both from domestic and foreign sources, started to decline, 
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and capital flight became a problem. Furthermore, because the increase in 
government spending was not accompanied by an increase in government 
revenues, the government began to rely heavily on foreign borrowing. This, in 
turn contributed to an increase in fiscal and current account deficits, as well as a 
rise in inflation. In 1976, Mexico entered a short recession. There were two 
devaluations, with the peso losing more than half its value on the international 
market, and the year — and Echeverria’s sexenio — ended with Mexico signing a 
medium term arrangement with the International Monetary Fund, which outlined 


a number of government cutbacks and financial reform. 


José Lépez Portillo (1976-1982) assumed the presidency at the end of 
1976, and inherited an economy that was showing the strains of the ISI strategy of 
economic growth. However, instead of adjusting economic policy to correct for 
the massive problems of inflation, devaluation, and unemployment, Lopez Portillo 
saw the solution to Mexico’s economic problems in the discovery of large oil 
reserves. Indeed, the Lépez Portillo administration, envisioning huge oil revenues 
due to the increasing price of oil, continued along the same path as Echeverria, 
and increased public expenditure, along with the number of state enterprises. The 
size of the parastatal sector expanded significantly during this time: at the end of 
1970, there were only 272 parastatal firms, by 1975, there were 504, and by 1982, 
the number jumped to 1,155 (Aspe 1993). The economic recovery was 


impressive. The expansion of state-owned enterprises helped alleviate Mexico’s 
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unemployment problems by providing additional jobs, and oil revenues stimulated 


economic growth. 


Unfortunately, the economic recovery was short lived, with the end of the 
Lépez Portillo sexenio mirroring the beginning, only this time the economic crisis 
was much greater, and lasted much longer. In mid-1981, the price of oil began to 
tumble, and Mexico found itself unable to finance the enormous debt it had 
accumulated during the previous years of large public expenditures. Export 
revenues were increasing due to the export of oil, but imports were increasing 
even more. By 1982, with the price of oil continuing to drop, and international 
interest rates rising, Mexico entered into one of its worst recessions, announcing 


its inability to service its foreign debt. 


It was during this economic crisis that Miguel de la Madrid began his 
sexenio (1982-1988). The economic crisis of 1982 has been blamed on the failure 
of the ISI model, and macroeconomic mismanagement, as well as international 
factors such as high international interest rates, and recession (Dussel Peters 1998; 
Lustig 1998; Pastor 1998; Wyman 1983). Regardless of the reason — or reasons — 
the 1982 crisis marked the end of the state-led ISI model of economic 
development in Mexico. In fact, some members of de la Madrid’s own cabinet 
saw Mexico’s previous inward-looking model of development as one of the 
leading causes of the crisis, and, as a result, sought to increase the international 


competitiveness of Mexican products (Lustig 1998). 
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The economic difficulties de la Madrid inherited at the time of his 
inauguration in 1982 were considerable. The gross national product was 
registering a negative growth rate, inflation was staggering, and Mexico was 
carrying a massive debt. The first move to address these economic difficulties 
was de la Madrid’s announcement of the creation of a stabilization program 
entitled the Programa Inmediato de Reodenacién Econémica (PIRE), or the 
Program of Immediate Economic Reorganization. It was conceived as a two- 
stage program, with the first stage calling for a ‘shock’ treatment starting in 1983, 


followed by a more gradual adjustment of the economy, beginning in 1985. 


The intent of the program was to achieve financial and price stability, as 
well as to correct the overall economic distortions created by state intervention. 
The introduction of the PIRE also coincided with Mexico’s agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). In this agreement, the IMF outlined a 
number of conditions that Mexico agreed to meet in return for a renegotiation of 
its debt. These conditions included reducing the economic role of the state, 
particularly a large reduction in public expenditure, and a significant devaluation 
of the peso. Economic recovery, however, was not near. Mexico City 
experienced a devastating earthquake in 1985, oil prices fell dramatically again in 


1986, and the Mexican stock market crashed in 1987. 
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When this program failed to decrease inflation and stem negative growth, 
the government outlined further austerity measures and announced a new focus on 
trade liberalization. This change in policy marked the beginning of Mexico’s new 
approach to economic development. The government began to show its new 
dedication to a more market-driven and export-oriented economic program by 
privatizing a number of publicly owned enterprises, further devaluing the peso, 
and liberalizing trade. Mexico also firmed up its commitment to liberalizing trade 
by eliminating tariffs and other barriers to trade, and eventually joining the 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in 1986. 


In conjunction with the new focus on exports, de la Madrid announced 
another stabilization program in 1987, known as the Economic Solidarity Pact 
(PSE) or simply, the Pact. The Pact was an agreement signed between the 
government and representatives of the labour, farming and business sectors. The 
agreement included measures for price and wage controls, and further reductions 


in tariffs in order to encourage foreign competition. 


The policies of the de la Madrid sexenio represented a marked departure 
from those of preceding decades. The repeated devaluations, cuts in public 
expenditure, focus on privatization, and the promotion of exports contrasted with 
the high tariffs, promotion of imports and protected domestic industries of the 
previous sexenios. The economic hardships of the 1980s similarly contrast with 


the previous periods of economic growth. High rates of inflation and 
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unemployment combined with low wages, high prices and a reduction in social 
services to seriously impact the standard of living of many Mexicans during this 


period (Alvarez and Mendoza 1993; Beneria 1992; Gonzalez de la Rocha 1988). 


This process of liberalization, deregulation and privatization was 
accelerated during the sexenio of Carlos Salinas de Gortari (1988-1994). Upon 
taking office, Salinas announced his own program — essentially an extension of 
the Economic Solidarity Pact (PSE) he designed as the Secretary of Planning and 
Budget under de la Madrid — entitled the Pact for Economic Stability and Growth 
(PECE). Under this program, monetary and fiscal policies were further tightened, 
and more controls were placed on wages and prices in an effort to stem inflation. 
The pace of privatization was also quickened during the Salinas sexenio. Salinas 
decreased the number of parastatal firms and sold off a number of prominent 
enterprises such as the national airlines, the national telephone company, and the 
banks. Additionally, Salinas was more far-reaching in his efforts to reorient the 
country for trade. He first pursued a more unilateral approach to trade 
liberalization, and then shifted to a multilateral agreement — the North American 


Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) — with the United States and Canada in 1994. 


While Salinas’ program of economic liberalization met with some success, 
particularly in increasing the export orientation of industry, the Mexican economy 
was still plagued with numerous problems. Unemployment remained high, and in 


fact, increased with the reduction of state-owned enterprises, and the improved 
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economic efficiency resulting from the increase in foreign competition. 
Additionally, both real and minimum wages fell dramatically during this period, 
and poverty levels increased. Finally, the Salinas sexenio ended with a greatly 


overvalued peso, leaving his successor no choice but to pursue yet devaluation. 


The peso crisis that marked the beginning of Ernesto Zedillo de Ponce de 
Leon’s term (1994-2000) was dramatic. Soon after taking office, Zedillo faced 
with the overvalued peso, announced a fifteen per cent devaluation. This was 
followed by a decision to float the peso on the international market, which 
resulted in another 15 per cent fall. The peso continued to decline throughout the 
beginning of 1995, plunging Mexico into a deep recession. Once again, Mexico 
received a loan from the IMF, along with the United States, and the Bank for 
International Settlements. A comprehensive stabilization program was adopted 
early in 1995, which included more cutbacks in government expenditure and 
further monetary restraint. Surprisingly, the economy recovered fairly quickly in 
1996, with the Zedillo administration continuing to follow the outward-oriented, 
market-reliant strategy of economic growth characteristic of the two previous 


administrations. 


Social Costs 


The numerous recessions that Mexicans have experienced since the golden 
years of economic growth under ISI have inflicted a great deal of hardship on the 


Mexican population. In particular, the living standards for most Mexicans have 
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fallen dramatically since the beginning of the first crisis in 1982. What has made 
this decline even worse, is that it has been imposed upon a country already 


plagued by serious inequities and poor living conditions. 


The austerity measures adopted by the various Mexican administrations 
since the 1980s served to produce a dramatic and continuous decline in Mexicans’ 
income. In an effort to improve the fiscal deficit, the Mexican government has 
instituted successive cuts in public expenditures, notably in health services, 
education, and social security. From 1983 to 1988, total government spending 
fell by 6.8 per cent cumulatively. Furthermore, during this period, expenditure on 
health and education fell greater than total expenditure, declining by 29.6 and 
23.3 per cent respectively. Other social programs such as social security, and 
food subsidies, fell by an even greater percentage (Lustig 1998). This loss of 
services has translated into a decline in Mexican’s social income, as they now 
must seek for, and provide the services once supplied by the government 


themselves. 


The repeated devaluations of the peso have also had a negative impact on 
Mexicans’ standard of living, through its impact on real wages. In terms of wage 
income per worker, the cumulative drop between 1983 and 1988 was 41.5 per 


cent.'’ In fact, in a study comparing the Great Depression and the 1980s debt 


'’ Interestingly, Lustig notes that the smallest drop in wage per worker was among the 
maquiladora workers, who only saw a cumulative decline of 26 per cent. See (Lustig 1998:68- 
69.) This comparatively low decrease in wages is likely due to the already low wages that workers 
receive in this sector. 
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crisis, Monte6n notes that in 1980, real wages fell to 1938 levels (Monteén 1995). 
The minimum wage also fell by more than 30 per cent during this time. Thus, 
when one combines the reduction of the real wage with the reduction of 
government-supplied services, Mexicans’ total income fell drastically during this 


period of economic restructuring. 


In addition to the decline in income, Mexicans have seen a large decline in 
formal employment opportunities, and hence, income-generating opportunities. 
Indeed, unemployment levels have climbed steadily since the 1980s, with 1990 
figures showing an increase over the larger crisis of 1982.'° Unemployment has 
increased due to a number of factors, but in the era of economic liberalization, this 
increase has been mostly due to improved competitiveness and economic 
efficiency. For example, state-owned enterprises, which had previously been 
important employers of Mexicans, have disappeared in large numbers as part of 
the government’s effort to downsize and privatize. Aspe estimates that the 
number of state-owned enterprises decreased by 80 per cent between 1982 and 
1991 (Aspe 1993). Additionally, the more labour-intensive small- to medium- 
sized enterprises have been gradually replaced by larger firms which are more 


competitive due to their larger output to labour unit ratio (Pastor 1998). Thus, 


'8 Heath notes that it is difficult to compare real rates of open unemployment across time, as 
INEGI, the Mexican National Institute of Geography and Statistics follows the ILO definition of 
employment which says that a person is considered unemployed if he/she has worked less than 
one hour in a given week, is actively looking for work, and is able to accept a job once one is 
found (Heath 1998). The practice of including a person who worked only one hour in a week 
among the employed is an obvious and serious under-estimation of the level of un- and under- 
employment in Mexico. 
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what may be seen as an improvement in economic efficiency and competitiveness 


is not without its negative effects on the population and economy as a whole. 


Increasing levels of unemployment have had an effect on the Mexican 
population in two important ways. First, in the more market-oriented Mexican 
economy, large unemployment levels have placed further downward pressure on 
wages. Second, because Mexicans lack a social safety net due to the reduction in 
government expenditures and programs, they must seek income elsewhere, 
notably, the informal economy. Indeed, unemployment is a luxury that Mexicans 
simply cannot afford. The informal sector has been important for absorbing those 
who cannot find employment in the formal one. But, often this employment is 
less preferable to employment in the formal sector. Wage levels, hours, and 
working conditions are not regulated, and are frequently exploitative. Moreover, 
this employment is unstable, and individuals cannot rely on long-term 


employment. 


In addition to the general deterioration of incomes, wages and 
employment opportunities, social inequities have also worsened. This is 
particularly troublesome as these inequities were significant before the onset of 
the crises. As shown in Table 3.1, in 1994, the poorest 40 per cent of the 
population received only 16.8 per cent of the national income, a drop from 20.1 
per cent in 1984. At the same time, the richest 10 per cent received over 34 per 


cent of the national income, compared with close to 26 per cent in 1984. This rise 
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in income inequality is paralleled in the business sector, with business 
opportunities quickly becoming concentrated among a select group of large 


companies, squeezing out smaller firms (Pastor 1998). 


Table 3.1 Income Indicators for Mexican Urban Households, 1984-1994 


Distribution of Income 


Households 
with below 
Poorest Middle Richest Gini average income 
40% 50% 10% coefficient (%) 


Source: ECLAC. Social Panorama of Latin mee 1995, table I-3; 1996, table II-1, 
Statistical Abstract of Latin America, vol. 34, 1998, table 1418. 

In sum, the economic crises and resulting adjustment and restructuring 
policies have produced a number of social costs. Mexicans have suffered a 
decline in real wages, a decrease in formal employment opportunities, and a 
reduction in state subsidies and programs, all of which have resulted in a drop in 
total income. This decline in the standard of living has in turn, produced a 
number of consequences. Notably, nutritional levels have deteriorated, poverty 
levels have increased, and crime rates have risen (Cordera Campos and Gonzalez 


Tiburcio 1991; Lustig 1998). Because of the lack of a social safety net, Mexicans 
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have also turned inwards and adopted a number of strategies in response to these 


economic hardships, as will be discussed in more detail below. 


Household responses 


The responses to the increased economic and social hardship produced by 
the crises and economic restructuring have been varied. The bulk of the 
responses, however, has occurred at the level of the household. In fact, because 
these responses transpire outside the more public sphere of politics, some analysts 
have borrowed one of the three important catchwords of the new economic model 
— privatization, deregulation and liberalization — and characterized this process as 


the privatization of the crisis (Beneria 1992; Gonzalez de la Rocha 1994), 


This process of privatization is interesting, given the extent of the costs 
inflicted on large numbers of the population, and the propensity of economic 
cleavages to stimulate political action (Heredia 1994). Indeed, the majority of 
Mexicans have not turned to public forms of protest in response to these costs. 
Considering Mexico’s long history of mobilization pre-1970s, one might have 
expected protests, or some form of collective organization (Grindle 1989). This is 
not to say that there has been a complete absence of strikes or protests. Lustig 
reports that the number of strikes did increase during the 1980s, but the increase 
did not appear to be proportionate to the enormity of the wage cuts (Lustig 1998). 


Additionally, some political protests have emerged. In 1985, a large and 
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important mobilization occurred demanding a more effective government 
response to the 1985 earthquake. Also, a broad movement emerged in the run up 
to the 1988 election in support of the opposition headed by Cuauhtémoc 
Cardenas, and the Zapatista uprising in Chiapas was staged in January 1994, just 


as NAFTA went into effect. 


Two explanations may account for the relative quiescence on the part of 
the population vis-a-vis the economic hardship inflicted by the tough neoliberal 
adjustment policies. First, it is important to stress the Mexican government’s long 
corporatist history with labour. This was evident in the various Pacts signed 
between the government, and representatives of labour, business and agricultural 
producers during both the de la Madrid and Salinas administrations. Second, the 
social compensation program, Programa Nacional de Solidaridad, or National 
Solidarity Program (PRONASOL) created by Salinas helped to maintain popular 
support for his neoliberal reform through a well-targeted relief program. In 
theory, the idea behind the program was to offset the short-term costs of the 
economic restructuring, but in reality, it was to gain political support and 
legitimacy for Salinas and the ruling party. The corporatist and clientelist 
structures upon which Mexico’s government rests thus works to restrict collective 


action organized around common economic interests (Heredia 1994). 


Indeed, instead of turning to more public forms of responding to the 


dramatic decline in the standard of living, Mexicans have turned inward and 
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sought solutions within the household. Lustig emphasizes the importance of the 


household in absorbing the costs of Mexican adjustment: 


“At the household level, families intensified their work efforts and 
redirected expenditure patterns. For example, male household heads 
contributed a larger proportion of their income to the household budget, 
and families could no longer use the “extra” income to improve on their 
physical or human capital or to have a hedge against emergencies. More 
hours were dedicated to working and diversifying sources of income. The 
hardships imposed by the crisis and adjustment process, therefore should 
not be measured simply by declines in income but also in relation to 
changes in quality of life, such as hours available for leisure and rest and 


“peace of mind’ with respect to the future.” (Lustig 1998:90-91). 


While it is important to underline those activities which may be obscured 
by macroeconomic indicators, Lustig nonetheless neglects to mention the 
importance of women’s labour, both unpaid and paid. In fact, the invisible work 
of women, that performed in the home, and the more visible, extra-domestic paid 
work have been essential for offsetting the costs of the restructuring of the 
economy. Women’s unpaid contributions to the Mexican economy, however, are 
not something new. Their work in the home had been necessary for the 
maintenance of the national economy during the period of import substitution and 


before. What is new, however, is the increasing pressure for women to 
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supplement the shrinking family income by performing more work in the home, 


in addition to searching for paid work outside the home. 


The subject of household survival strategies has been given increasing 
attention in the scholarly literature, notably in analyses that focus on gender 
responses to structural adjustment (Beneria and Feldman 1992a; Elson 1989; 
Elson 1992), and more specifically, on gender responses to the Mexican crises 
and subsequent neoliberal reform (Beneria 1992; Beneria 1987; Cordera Campos 
and Gonzdlez Tiburcio 1991; Gonzalez de la Rocha 1991; Gonzdélez de la Rocha 
1994; Grindle 1989). The reaction of Mexican households to the economic crisis 
is politically important because of its gendered impact. Women have been critical 
for offsetting the costs associated with Mexico’s economic restructuring, as they 
have devised a number of strategies to cope with the drastic decline in the 


standard of living. 


At the household level, the response has been to diversify and multiply 
income strategies, as well as to alter consumption patterns. In her 1988 study of 
Mexico City households, Benerfa for example, found that households had 
radically modified their consumption and budgetary patterns in response to the 
changing economic environment (Beneria 1992). Almost 70 per cent of 
households reported buying smaller quantities of food, clothing, and 
transportation than they had in the pre-1982 period. Other strategies have 


included shopping daily due to the instability and shortage of income, as well as 
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the declining numbers of functioning refrigerators. Gonzalez de la Rocha also 
found a drastic decline in consumption during this period, but in all areas except 
in the consumption of food (Gonzalez de la Rocha 1991). In fact, she notes that 
households have pursued multiple strategies in order to protect food consumption 
levels from falling. What has happened instead, is that households have 


concentrated on less expensive and sometimes less nutritious food items. 


Interestingly, household consumption levels have not fallen anywhere near 
the extent to which wages have (Gonzélez de la Rocha 1991; Lustig 1998; Selby, 
Murphy and Lorenzen 1990). A number of factors account for this: an increase in 
housework, and the increasing size of the household, particularly the increased 
number of income-earners in the household. In terms of housework, household 
members, particularly women, have seen their domestic chores intensify, as they 
adopt a number of strategies in order to compensate for the drop in income, and to 
maintain consumption levels. These strategies include: (1) spending more time 
searching for less expensive items; (2) performing tasks that were previously 
paid for, or provided for by the government; (3) shopping for food on a daily 
basis; and in the case of the middle class, (4) no longer relying on domestic help 


for the maintenance of the home (Beneria 1992). 


In terms of increasing the size of the household, numerous studies have 


noted the shift from a nuclear family household to an extended household (Chant 


1991; Cravey 1998; Escobar Latapi and Roberts 1991; Gonzalez de la Rocha 
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1991; Rothstein 1995; Selby, Murphy and Lorenzen 1990). In their large study of 
ten Mexican cities in 1977, and then a follow up in Oaxaca ten years later, Selby 
et al., found that the Mexican solution to the economic crisis was not necessarily 
to increase family size, but to increase household members. They also found that 
the poorer households are those which are smaller in size, since they cannot reap 
the benefits of economies of scale in consumption, nor attain a better income 
earner to non-income earner ratio (Selby, Murphy and Lorenzen 1990). In other 
words, Mexican households expanded to become more efficient by increasing the 


number of wage earners. 


In fact, the most important strategy adopted by Mexicans in the face of the 
deteriorating standards of living, has been the entrance of more household 
members into the labour force. Since the beginning of the debt crisis in 1982, it 
has become increasingly difficult to maintain a family on a single wage. Prices 
rose, while the purchasing power of wages decreased. As a result, more members 
of households were propelled into the paid labour force, notably women and older 
children. The pressure for providing the household with increased revenue has 
however, fallen disproportionately on Mexican women. First, in Mexico, as in 
other countries, women hold the primary responsibility for the maintenance of the 
household and the health and care of their family members, particularly their 
children. As a result, they have felt the pressure for providing for their 


households more acutely than other members. 
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Second, the male members of the household already form part of the 
labour force and are either working for a wage or searching for employment. 
Indeed, in addition to continued inflation, it is the decline in men’s wages that has 
resulted in the drop in household incomes. Therefore, during times of economic 
hardship, the household draws upon those members who do not currently form 
part of the labour force as a source of supplementary income. Moreover, Mexican 
women have increasingly found themselves as the head of the household, and as 
such, the primary breadwinner, as illustrated in Table 3.2. Table 3.2 contains 
figures on the percentage of households headed by women in Mexico from 1976 
to 1990. These data indicate an increase in women-headed households for women 
from all age groups except for those aged 55 years and older. A number of 
factors account for this increase, including the rise in the abandonment of women 
and children (Chant 1991; Rothstein 1995), the increase in male migration, as 


well as the greater willingness of women to leave bad relationships (Chant 1997). 
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Table 3.2 Percentage of Female-headed Households by Age Group, 
1976-1990 


Percentage of females who are heads of household 


Age Group 1976 1990 


15-24 


25-34 3.9 6.4 

35-44 9.0 12.9 

45-54 16.5 19.2 

55-64 25.9 23.6 
65 and older 


Source: INEGI. 1995. La Mujer Mexicana: Un balance estadistico al final del siglo XX. 
Table 1.3. 


As the marginalization perspective underlines, the demands on women 
have increased as a result of Mexico’s economic restructuring. In their roles as 
caregiver and household manager, women have seen their responsibilities increase 
with the rise in prices, the decline in household income, and the reduction in 
government services. In fact, the resilience of women has played an important 
part in compensating for the losses associated with the economic crisis, and 
women have in effect become the “shock absorbers” of the economic adjustment 
(Elson 1991). Mexican women have sought various ways of offsetting the decline 
in the household income: they have adjusted their household budgets, carried out 
more activities at home, found cheaper substitutes, produced previously 
purchased goods, and perhaps most significantly, they have sought remunerative 


employment to supplement the declining household income. 
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Increased demand for female labour 


As can be seen in Chart 3.1, women’s participation in the Mexican paid 
labour force has increased steadily since the 1970s, with the steepest rise 
occurring in the 1980s. This sudden increase is significant: the number of 
women in the Mexican labour force increased slowly between 1950 and 1970, 
going from just over | million to 2.5 million; this figure had jumped to over 11 
million by 1995 (Inter-American Development Bank 1990). | Expressed in 
relative terms, over 34 per cent of the female population over the age of 12 was 
involved in waged employment in 1995, as compared with just over 17 per cent in 
1970. This upward trend is also noteworthy in comparison with other Latin 
American countries. In 1950, Mexico had the lowest percentage of women in the 
labour force, next to Guatemala, Honduras and the Dominican Republic. By 
1980, if one does not include the Caribbean, where some countries have had 
female representation over 40 per cent since the 1950s, Mexico is among the top 


five countries (Inter-American Development Bank 1990). 


The aim here is to provide an explanation of the rapid expansion of the 
Mexican female labour force after 1980. While an increase is indeed notable in 
the 1970s, it is not as striking as that which occurred in the 1980s and 1990s. A 
number of arguments have been advanced to explain this increase. These 
explanations range from emphasizing modernization indicators to stressing 


household dynamics and the patriarchy. While these theories offer some insights, 
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I argue that the economic hardship produced by the numerous crises, and resulting 
restructuring policies is the primary reason for both the increased supply and 
demand for female labour in Mexico. Indeed, the growth of the Mexican female 
labour force closely mirrors the changing economic orientation of Mexico, as well 


as the worsening economic environment. 


Chart 3.1 Rate of female economic activity in Mexico, 1970-1995" 


1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 


year 


"Figures represent the percentage of the female population over the age of 12 engaged in 
paid economic activity. 

Sources: INEGI, (Instituto Nacional de Estadistica, Geografia e Informatica). Encuesta 
Nacional de Empleo 1991, 1993, 1995, Mexico City, Mexico: Instituto Nacional de 
Estadistica, Geografia e Informatica and Secretaria del trabajo y previsién social, (STPS). 
INEGI (Instituto Nacional de Estadistica, Geografia e Informatica). 2002. Seguimiento 
de la Situacién de la Mujer en México (SISESIM). Mexico City, Mexico: Instituto 
Nacional de Estadistica, Geograffa e Informatica 


The tendency to explore only one side, either supply or demand has 
characterized much of the literature on Mexican women’s entry into the labour 


force. Early work, such as those which examined women’s role in the 
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maquiladoras, often concentrated on the demand side, while later works, focusing 
more on women’s responses to the economic crisis and adjustment, have focused 


on supply factors.’ 


And yet others, such as Chant, attempt to determine the 
more salient explanation for women’s increased labour force participation — local 
demand or local supply (Chant 1991). When the event in question is women’s 
increased labour force participation, which refers to women’s involvement in the 
paid labour force, both supply and demand factors must be taken into account. 
One would not be able to detect an increase in employment if demand was high, 
but women were unable or unwilling to leave their homes and join the work force. 
At the same time, if the environment changed such that it was acceptable or 
necessary (or both) for women to be actively looking for work, but employers 


continued to prefer male employees, we would not see the jump in female labour 


force participation noted above. 


In terms of supply and demand explanations, what is important to study is 
the extent to which one exceeds or falls short of the other, and how they compare 
with those of men. If, for example, demand for female labour were greater than 
the supply, it would be important to examine the supply constraints. Conversely, 
the consequences of supply outstripping demand would also merit attention. 
While not explicitly the focus of the present study, this last point is important, as 


it underlines the significance of the informal sector. The informal sector is critical 


’ Tiano distinguishes between push and pull factors, where push factors, such as economic 
necessity are stressed by advocates of the exploitation thesis, and pull factors, such as the 
availability of suitable jobs, and the weakening of patriarchal norms, are stressed by advocates of 
the integration thesis (Tiano 1994). 
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for the Mexican economy in that it helps to absorb those workers who are unable 
to find employment in the formal sector. It thus helps to solve this problem of 


supply outstripping demand. 


The demand for female labour in Mexico has increased alongside supply 
in recent decades. One of the demand factors that has been given considerable 
attention in the literature is the increasing number of export industries, and their 
preference for female labour (Cravey 1998; Fernandez Kelly 1983; Fernandez 
Kelly 1995; Tiano 1994). The export industry has in fact served to employ a 
growing number of women in Mexico, and in turn, women’s labour has been 
particularly important for the industry. But the demand for female labour has 
been seen in other sectors as well. The increasing demand for women’s labour in 
Mexico has to do with the wider process of economic liberalization, and the 
relatively low cost of their labour. Indeed, some argue that the move from a 
pattern of import substitution to export promotion has led to a feminization of the 


Latin American labour force (McClenaghan 1997). 


Broadly speaking, a liberalization strategy involves removing state control 
of the economy, and subjecting the economy to market forces. This includes a 
number of specific policies, such as deregulation and privatization, in addition to 
emphasizing export development and exposing the economy to international 
competition. Although an explicit national liberalization strategy was not 


initiated until the 1980s, Mexico began focusing on export development much 
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earlier. In 1965, for example, the Mexican government announced the creation of 
the Border Industrialization Program (BIP). This program allowed for the 
emergence of an export-processing zone along Mexico’s northern border with the 
United States. It was designed primarily to boost employment following the end 
of the Mexican Labour or Bracero program, which permitted Mexican labourers 
to work on American farms on a temporary basis. When the Bracero program 
ended, more than two hundred thousand people along the border, the vast majority 


of them men, were left unemployed. 


The BIP was created to offset this unemployment, as well as to encourage 
industrialization, and increase the standard of living for those living along 
Mexico’s northern border through the establishment of export-manufacturing 
plants, known as maquiladoras. To attract foreign, particularly American 
multinationals, the Mexican government provided a number of regulatory and 
fiscal incentives. Such incentives included allowing inputs to be imported duty- 
free, relaxing restrictions on foreign ownership, and providing tax exemptions. 
Additionally, the state ensured the low cost of Mexican labour through minimum 
regulation of working conditions and wages. In some cases, there was poor 
enforcement, or even exemptions from these already minimal regulations. In fact, 
the government would even advertise the large wage differentials that existed 
between Mexico and the United States. Advertisements such as “Inexhaustible 


labor supply 30 cents an hour” were not uncommon (Bustamente 1983). The 
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government’s repeated devaluations of the peso further guaranteed the supply of 


cheap Mexican labour. 


The BIP was followed in the early 1970s by the In-bond Plant Program, 
or Maquiladora Program. This program was designed to encourage the 
establishment of maquiladoras in the interior of Mexico, and provide further 
incentives for foreign investment in export manufacturing. Prior to the creation of 
this program, the majority of offshore production was concentrated in three cities 
along the border: Tijuana, Mexicali and Ciudad Juarez. By extending the tariff 
exemptions to the interior, the Mexican government’s objective was to integrate 
the export manufacturing sector into the larger Mexican economy, and essentially 
allow the maquiladora industry to be a driving force behind the country’s 


economic development. 


In the late 1980s, Salinas modified the economic liberalization project 
begun under de la Madrid, and emphasized the importance of manufactured 
exports, public investment in infrastructure, private investment, and an expansion 
of the domestic market for the development of the Mexican economy. Of these 
four, the export of manufactured goods was considered to be the most important. 
Consequently, the provision of cheap labour and the lowering of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers, which began in 1986 upon Mexico’s entry into the GATT (before 
Salinas came to power), became important components of Mexico’s economic 


policy. The liberalization of the Mexican economy was deepened under Salinas, 
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who sought the creation of a North American commercial bloc, and eventually 
signed the North American Free Trade Agreement with the United States and 


Canada in 1994, 


The implementation of the Border Industrialization Program was intended 
to generate employment, spur industrialization, attract foreign investment, and 
create more wealth. Similarly, these were the primary goals of the economic 
liberalization policies of 1982 and the creation of a North American commercial 
bloc in 1994. This gradual process of economic liberalization in Mexico has 
produced some unintended consequences. First, because of the importance of the 
maquiladora industry, the Mexican economy has become increasingly reliant on 
cheap, unprotected, and unskilled labour. Second, because of the importance of 
this cheap labour in attracting foreign investment, the government has faced 
powerful disincentives for improvements in labour regulation. In turn, this 
comparative advantage in the low cost of labour has become all the more 
important in Mexico’s more outward-oriented economy, and in its trade 


agreement with the United States and Canada. 


Third, the Mexican economic liberalization strategy also changed the 
structure of the demand for labour, in that female labour become more actively 
sought and solicited, particularly among the maquiladoras. Female labour was 
preferred for two principal reasons. First, a number of characteristics attributed to 


women have made them more attractive to employers than hiring men. 
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According to a number of Mexican employers, women are believed to have better 
concentration levels, are more tolerant of tedious work, are more reliable and 
obedient, have a lower absentee rate, and are less likely to organize than men 
(Arizpe 1986; Brannon, 1989 #195; Beneria 1987; Chant 1991; Safa 1986; Safa 
and Antrobus 1992). Second, female workers tend to earn lower wages than men, 
on average, thereby allowing employers and firms to reduce their costs. By 
focusing on the export-manufacturing sector, and improving the competitiveness 
and efficiency of domestic firms, the opening up of the Mexican economy has had 
the unintended effect of incorporating a significant portion of Mexican women 
into the paid labour force, but primarily into the low-skilled, low-paid sectors of 


the economy. 


Women’s low-cost labour is particularly crucial for the viability of export- 
manufacturing industries. Multinational corporations are drawn to areas where 
there is a large supply of low-cost labour, in addition to low levels of 
unionization, taxation, and import duties. When an area no longer provides these 
incentives, multinationals can without much difficulty, relocate to an area where 
the terms are more attractive and profitable. Thus, women’s labour has been 
essential for the export manufacturing industry in Mexico, as it has been 


2 
elsewhere.” 


*° For studies on the importance of women’s labour for the export manufacturing sector in other 
countries, see for example Park (1993); Safa and Antrobus (1992); Wong (1986). 
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The low cost of female labour has undoubtedly been important for other 
sectors of the Mexican economy as well. In particular, as women’s involvement 
in agricultural work has steadily decreased, the service sector continues to absorb 
a significant portion of economically active women in Mexico, as shown in Chart 
3.2. In this sector, women dominate a number of occupations, notably domestic 
work, where wages are especially low in comparison with other occupations, and 
where the work is closely related to women’s reproductive roles. As the service 
sector has become increasingly important for female employment, it has also 
become important to the Mexican economy as a whole, as the agricultural sector 


has contracted. 


The economic landscape of Mexico has changed under economic 
liberalization, and so too has the structure of the demand for labour. In the 
NAFTA era, the macroeconomic assessments of Mexico have been on balance, 
positive, with the exception of the peso crisis of 1994. Trade levels have 
expanded, inflation has fallen along with the financial deficit, foreign investment 
has increased, and labour productivity has improved. Judged on its own terms, 
therefore, the Mexican economy has corrected many of the distortions produced 
by import substitution. It is important, however to look more closely at Mexico’s 
macroeconomic recovery. With the move from a state-led to a more market-led 
economy, comparative advantages, efficiency, and productivity have become 
increasingly important. And under its program of economic liberalization, 


Mexico has seen improvements in these areas. However, improvements in 
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efficiency and competitiveness have much to do with the low cost of Mexican 
labour. Production costs have been lowered by the increased supply of low cost 
labour, making production overall more efficient. In fact, the low cost of labour 
is considered to be one of Mexico’s comparative advantages, particularly among 


its NAFTA partners. 


This comparative advantage of low cost labour however has much to do 
with what Arizpe and Aranda have termed the comparative disadvantage of 
Mexican women (Arizpe 1986). Indeed, the low wages of women is one of the 
main stimuli of the demand for female labour. When the labour required is low 
skilled, such as in the maquiladoras, women are often sought more than men, due 
to the potential for employers to reduce their costs. In fact, women tend to be 
more concentrated in both the lower paying, and lower skilled occupations in 
Mexico, as will be discussed in more detail in the following chapter on the 


economic status of Mexican women. 
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Chart 3.2 Sectoral Distribution of Mexican Female Labour Force, 1960- 
1990° 


” agriculture 
B industry 
Ciservices 


1960 1970 1980 1990 


"Figures reflect the number of women in each sector as a percentage of the total female 
labour force. 
Source: World Bank. 1999. World Development Indicators CD-ROM 


Increased supply of female labour 


Strong demand factors help to explain the rapid increase in women’s 
employment in Mexico, principally the active call for women’s low cost labour. 
But, demand explanations offer only one side of the story. In order for women’s 
numbers in the labour force to have increased, there must also have been an 
increased supply of female labour. As described above, Mexico suffered a 
number of economic crises in the 1980s. Inflation levels were high, wages 
plummeted and government services contracted. This had a profound impact on 


Mexican households, as they were no longer able to maintain their standards of 
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living, and a single wage could no longer be expected to provide for an entire 
family. During this time, survival became an issue, particularly among the poorer 
classes, whereas for others, the challenge became trying to retain their position in 
society. In either case, there was an urgent sense of economic need. As a result 
of this need, members of the household who were not previously part of the 
labour force, such as younger children and women, began to search for paid 
employment in an effort to financially maintain the standard of living of the 
household. In fact, the greatest change in the Mexican labour force during this 


time was the significant entry of women. 


Economic need thus emerges as a convincing explanation of the sudden 
large supply of female labour in Mexico: Women, as an extension of their 
caregiver role, enter the labour market in an effort to financially contribute to the 
declining household income. But what other factors might account for this 
increase? Additional explanations of the increasing labour force participation of 
Mexican women have been put forward in the scholarly literature. One 
explanation is consistent with modernization theory and the integration 
perspective. It argues that women’s higher educational levels, their lower fertility 
rates, and the increased rural to urban migration lead to higher rates of work force 
participation (Safa 1995a). Education in particular helps to encourage women’s 
labour force participation by providing them with the necessary skills for 
employment, and by weakening the cultural norms which limits women’s activity 


to the household. Indeed, the conditions appear to be ripe for the predictions of 
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the modernization and integration arguments as women’s fertility levels and 
illiteracy rates have declined dramatically, while women’s education levels have 
improved and Mexico’s process of urbanization has accelerated since the 1970s 


(World Bank 1999). 


Another explanation stresses the need to look within the structure of the 
household. A number of household factors may hinder or facilitate a woman’s 
entry into the paid work force. Wong and Levine, for example, argue that the 
presence of a ‘mother substitute’ or a woman in addition to the mother in the 
household tends to increase the likelihood that a mother of young children will 
enter the paid labour force (Wong and Levine 1992). Chant, on the other hand, 
stresses that the gendered division of labour in the home and the gender of the 
household head are the most important determinants of female labour 
participation (Chant 1991). Household structure is important, she argues, as she 
finds that women from female-headed households are more likely to join the 
labour force than women who come from male-headed households. Also, female 
labour force participation is more likely within extended households, where the 
dominance of the male head is not as pronounced as it is in a nuclear family 
household. The presence of a male and his authority are important, she argues, 
because women often require the permission of men to go out and work, and thus, 
their labour force participation is more likely where the authority of the men is 


diluted. And because extended and female-headed households have become more 
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commonplace in Mexico, the freedom of choice that goes along with the 


reduction in male authority, explains the increase in female labour. 


To determine the strength of these explanations of the increased 
participation of women in the Mexican paid labour force, multivariate analysis is 
performed on the data obtained from the 1999 survey conducted among employed 
and non-employed women in Mexico City. Specifically, a number of independent 
variables, based on the arguments presented above, are incorporated into a logistic 


regression in order to determine their association with the women’s employment. 


In terms of the structure of the household arguments, a number of 
measures are used. For civil status, a dichotomous variable is used distinguishing 
those women who are married from those who are not. The latter category 
includes women who have not been married, as well as women who are divorced, 
separated or widowed. The former category includes women who indicate that 
they are married or are living with their partner. According to the argument 
presented by Chant, we would expect women who are not married to be more 
likely to enter the workforce than those who are living together with their spouse. 
A household income level variable is also included in the regression model. This 
variable takes the sample median monthly household income (3000 pesos) and 
identifies those women who come from households with a monthly income above 
this amount, from those whose household income is less than 3000 pesos per 


month. Finally, a variable entitled “mother substitute” is introduced into the 
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model to assess the impact of having someone who is able to assist the respondent 
with her household duties on the respondent’s likelihood of seeking employment, 
following the work of Wong and Levine. This variable is defined by the 


respondent identifying someone other than herself who assists with childcare.”’ 


In terms of the modernization or integration arguments, two indicators, 
fertility and education levels are tested to determine their effect on explaining 
woman’s employment. The independent variable employed for the fertility 
indicator is the number of children currently living with the respondent.” For 
education, the highest level of education obtained is used in the regression.” 
Three age categories are also included in the model: women who are aged 30-39, 


40-49, and women who are 50 years or older.”4 


*! In Wong and Levine’s study, a mother substitute is measured by “the presence of at least one 
nonemployed female age 13 or older in the household in addition to the mother” (Wong and 
Levine 1992:96). The measure used here therefore differs from Wong and Levine’s, but is still 
important in assessing the connection between women finding work and being relieved of a part of 
their domestic responsibilities. 

*? The number of children could also be used to determine the effect of household composition on 
women’s entry into the paid labour force. 

3 Because regression analysis assumes interval-level data, and the independent variables used 
here are all nominal or ordinal, they have been transformed into dummy variables. In conducting 
the regressions, one category of each of these variables must be left out in order to prevent perfect 
multicollinearity. This category becomes the reference for interpreting the results of the other 
variables. The omitted reference category for the education variable is no schooling or some 
primary level education. 

“4 The omitted reference category is the age group 18-29. 
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Table 3.3 Logistic Regression for Employment 


Independent variables Dependent variable: Employment 
Married -0.509 (0.329) 0.601 
Number of children -0.041 (0.118) 0.960 
Age (30-39) 0.249 (0.349) 1.283 
Age (40-49) 0.581 (0.382) 1.789 
Age (50+) 0.497 (0.448) 1.643 
Education (university) 0.698" (0.372) 2.010 
Education (secondary) 0.040 (0.322) 1.041 
Median Household income 0.475" (0.269) 1.607 
Mother substitute 1.031" (0.310) 2.803 
Constant -0.852° (0.482) 

Chi square 28.899" (9 d.f.) 

-2LL 363.728 

Cox and Snell R square 0.094 

N 294 


Cells contain coefficients, with standard errors in parentheses, and odds ratios in italics 

obtained from a logistic regression. 

*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are in bold. 
The data in Table 3.3 show that a number of variables have an impact on 

women’s employment. First, education, specifically a university education, is 

shown to increase the likelihood of women entering the labour force in Mexico 


City. In support of the modernization argument, the results show that the odds are 


twice as high for university-educated women to be employed than for women 
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with lower levels of education. Thus, higher education appears to encourage 
participation in the labour market. The number of children, on the other hand, 
does not approach statistical significance. Neither having fewer children — an 
indicator of modernization — nor having more children — and therefore more 
mouths to feed, and therefore more domestic responsibilities — is shown to affect 


the employment of women in Mexico City. 


The data also suggest a relationship between a woman’s household 
structure and the likelihood of her working. Three aspects of the household 
composition were used to test this relationship: the marital status of the 
respondent, the monthly household income, and the presence of a mother 
substitute. While the marital status is not shown to have a significant impact, the 
latter two household variables show a significant and positive relationship with 
women’s employment. Specifically, women who come from households with a 
level of income higher than the sample median are more likely to be employed 
than those who come from households with a lower income level. Of all the 
variables included in the model however, the presence of a mother substitute is 
shown to have the strongest impact on the likelihood of women being employed. 
This suggests that a woman’s domestic responsibilities act as a constraint on her 
entering the workforce, as women who are unable to find someone to help with 
their household duties are less likely to work outside the home. It is important to 
note also that the evidence presented here does not support the argument by Chant 


(1991), which claimed that the presence of men in the household has a negative 
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effect on women’s likelihood of entering the workforce. Women living together 
with their spouse do not differ significantly in their likelihood of being employed 
than women who are single. The need for permission from the male before 
entering the workforce is also disputed by the results from the Mexico City 
survey, as shown in Table 3.4. The data presented in this table indicate that the 
majority of women polled in Mexico City claim to have made the decision to seek 


employment by themselves. 


Table 3.4 Individuals responsible for the respondent’s decision to work 


Reason Frequency Percent 


Respondent alone 
Respondent together with partner/spouse 


Respondent and parents 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 


In sum, aspects of both the household and modernization/integration 
arguments help to provide an explanation of the sudden rise of women’s 
employment in Mexico. Higher education levels appear to stimulate employment, 
as does the availability of help with domestic responsibilities. But these 
arguments do not offer a full account of women’s employment in Mexico, as 


women with lower levels of education have entered the labour force, as have 
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women with considerable domestic responsibilities. I argue that what helps to 
explain the large and sudden increase in women’s employment is the sudden 
decline in living standards beginning in the early 1980s, and the resulting 
economic necessity that propelled women into the labour force in search of 


additional income to help maintain their households. 


Economic need and women’s employment 


To test the strength of the economic necessity argument in explaining the 
rise in women’s labour, a number of statistical analyses are performed. First, 
descriptive data obtained from the Mexico City survey are reported. These data 
help to provide a general overview of the reasons women have reportedly sought 
remunerative employment in Mexico City. This is then followed by a 
multivariate analysis to determine if certain demographic factors have an effect on 
women identifying economic need as the main motivation for seeking work. 
Specifically, economic necessity can be a function of many factors, such as the 
level of household income — although household income was not shown to be a 
significant predictor of employment above — the number of children in the 


household, as well as education. 


Table 3.5 contains the results for the question: “For what reason are you 
currently working?” The results of this question highlight the importance of 
economic need in a woman’s decision to work. The majority of the working 


women interviewed — 60 per cent — cited economic necessity as the principal 
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cause for working in their current job. Another 4 per cent said they sought 
employment in order to pay for their children’s or their siblings’ education. The 
majority of women therefore report having entered the paid labour force in order 
to cover household expenses and fulfill other economic needs. Only 4 per cent 
work for their own personal expenses, including education. Interestingly 
however, 23 per cent report having sought remunerative work for reasons of self- 
improvement or for enhancing their independence. Thus it would appear that 
while the majority of women in the Mexico City survey seek employment out of 
economic need, a significant proportion see work as a means of enhancing their 


autonomy. 


Table 3.5 Principal reason for obtaining remunerative employment 
Frequency Percent 


economic necessity 


independence/self-improvement 


personal expenses/ pay for own education 


pay for children's/sibling's education 


*Note: 1 respondent did not reply 
Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 
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The data presented in Table 3.6 below also point to a strong connection 
between economic necessity and the decision to seek paid employment. This 
table contains the responses to the question “I work out of economic necessity, 
otherwise I would not work,” where each respondent was asked to rate their level 
of agreement with this statement according to a five point response scale, ranging 
from strongly agree to strongly disagree.” In this instance, a majority, close to 70 
per cent, claimed that they would not work at their current job if it were not for 


economic need. 
Table 3.6 Responses to question: I work because of economic necessity, 
otherwise I would not work 


Frequency percent 


disagree/strongly disagree 


neither agree nor disagree 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 


A sense of economic need contributing to a woman’s decision to pursue 
paid employment is undoubtedly affected by a number of factors. While the 
earlier regression testing the strength of the household and integration arguments 
indicated that women from higher household incomes are more likely to be 


*’ To facilitate analysis, the strongly agree and agree responses have been grouped together, as 
have the strongly disagree and disagree responses. 
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employed, it may be that the sense of economic need argument is stronger among 
the least well off. To test for this and the impact of other factors, a logistic 
regression analysis incorporating a number of independent variables is performed. 
The additional variables included in this model reflect a number of household and 
basic demographic factors. Both a civil status variable and a variable measuring 
the impact of children are incorporated into the regression model. Other variables 
included capture basic demographic factors such as age, level of education, and 
household income. Household income in particular, is expected to have an 
independent impact. Specifically, it is anticipated that in households where there 
is a relatively low level of income, it is more likely that a woman has sought 
remunerative employment out of a sense of economic need than for reasons of 
self-improvement and independence. For purposes of analysis, the dependent 
variable — the principal reason for seeking employment — is transformed into a 
dichotomous variable. Here, the value one is assigned to those respondents who 
identify the need to meet a financial obligation including education and personal 
expenses as the primary motivation for working. The responses that have been 
assigned a value of zero are those that identify reasons of independence, personal 


improvement or because they enjoy working. 
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Table 3.7 Logistic Regression for Economic Necessity 


Independent variables Dependent variable: Work out of economic 
necessity 

Married -1.150" (0.548) 0.036 
Have children 1.253" (0.547) 3.501 
Age (30-39) 0.068 (0.474) 1.070 
Age (40-49) 0.219 (0.614) 1.245 
Age (504) 0.071 (0.905) 1.073 
Education (university) -2.046°° (0.754) 0.129 
Education (secondary) -1.230° (0.743) 0.292 
Median Household income -0.501 (0.412) 0.606 
Constant 2.417" (0.768) 

Chi square 38.749" (8 d.f.) 

-2LL 174.902 

Cox and Snell R square 0.198 

N 176 


Cells contain coefficients, with standard errors in parentheses, and odds ratios in italics 

obtained from a logistic regression. 

*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are in bold. 
The results of this logistic regression, which are presented in Table 3.7, 

indicate that a number of factors are significantly related to the dependent 

variable. Specifically, being a mother increases the odds of declaring economic 


need as the primary reason for entering the labour force. Indeed, when other 


factors are held constant, mothers are more than three times as likely as women 
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without children to single out economic necessity as their primary motivation for 
seeking employment. The remaining significant factors - being married and 
education — are shown to have a negative association with the dependent variable. 
In other words, both being married and having achieved education levels higher 
than primary school are shown to increase the odds of women seeking 
employment for reasons other than economic need. It is important to note that the 
level of household income is not shown to be significantly related to seeking 
employment for economic reasons. In other words, economic necessity is more a 
matter of self-perception than an objective measure. It cannot be assessed by 


looking at the level of household income. 


In sum, the majority of women working in Mexico City report to have 
sought remunerative employment out of economic need. This is particularly true 
for mothers, suggesting that traditional gender roles continue to guide women’s 
activities. Women’s primary responsibilities remain the maintenance and care of 
the household and family members, and when men’s wages no longer sustain the 
family, women’s responsibilities expanded to include working for a wage. At the 
same time, it is important to stress that a number of women have sought 
employment for reasons other than economic necessity. In particular, women 
with higher educational levels and married women report having entered the 


workforce for reasons of self-improvement or for enhancing their independence. 
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In summary 


The reasons behind the rapid increase of the participation of women in the 
Mexican labour force are varied. On the demand side, the focus on export 
promotion and the increased competition resulting from the liberalization of the 
Mexican economy helped to stimulate the local demand for female labour. As 
firms tried to become more economically efficient, the employment of women 
offered a way of reducing costs. This is evident in the hiring practices among the 
maquiladoras along the U.S.-Mexican border, as well as in other labour-intensive 
industries. On the supply side, the deterioration of the Mexican economy and the 
decline in the standard of living explain much of the rise of women’s 
employment. When the wage of a single male breadwinner could no longer 
sustain a family due to the rise in prices, the fall in wages, and decline in 


government service, Mexican women entered the labour force. 


Other factors have also been shown to contribute to the increased 
employment of women. As modernization theory would predict, higher 
educational levels are significantly related to an increased likelihood of joining 
the workforce. Education also has an impact on the reason for seeking 
employment. Specifically, women who have attained more than a primary 
education are more likely to seek employment to enhance their independence and 
for other non-economic personal reasons. At the same time however, 
modernization theory’s emphasis on women’s declining fertility levels is not 


shown to significantly affect women’s employment. Household factors also help 
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to explain a significant portion of women’s labour force participation. 
Specifically, the availability of a mother substitute — something not anticipated in 
modernization or integration theory — is shown to significantly increase the 
likelihood of a woman entering the labour force. This suggests that women’s 


domestic responsibilities act as a constraint on pursuing extradomestic activities. 


To understand women’s employment in Mexico, we must therefore look at 
more macro-level indicators in addition to the structure of the household and 
women’s self-perceptions. Education explains some, but women have entered the 
labour force from all education levels. Economic necessity also explains a large 
part of women’s employment, but this cannot be determined by looking at 


household income. 
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Chapter 4 
Women’s Economic status 


The link between women’s employment and women’s economic status 
appears to be fairly straightforward. Paid employment brings women economic 
resources, experience, and new skills, all of which contribute to an improvement 
in women’s economic position. These consequences of employment are 
particularly significant for women whose previous activities centred around the 
household and family, and were not considered part of the labour market. 
Moreover, as many have argued, participation in the labour force is necessary for 
women’s independence, as well as for gender equality overall (see for example, 
Acevedo 1995; Blumberg 1995). At the same time, however, some studies have 
shown that the employment women have found in many developing countries, 
and Mexico in particular, has contributed to a worsening of women’s position (see 
for example, Alarcén-Gonzdlez and McKinley 1999; Cravey 1998; Fernandez 
Kelly 1983; Safa 1986). In these studies, the authors argue that employment has 
not improved women’s status: the inequality between men and women has 
merely changed, and in some cases, has worsened. The basis of this gender 
inequality no longer stems from men being the wage earners and women being 
relegated to the non-remunerative work of the household. The new inequality 


exists, but in the form of gender hierarchies in the labour market. 


The aim of this chapter is to gain a more detailed understanding of 


women’s economic status in Mexico, as well as the effect employment has had on 
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this status. The present study differs from previous analyses in that it begins from 
a definition of status that is informed by notions of citizenship, particularly 
economic citizenship. By bringing citizenship into the definition of economic 
status, the rights of equality of participation, as well as the right to economic 
autonomy are stressed. As a result, economic status becomes multidimensional, 
allowing for a number of different measures of status, and the possibility of 
discerning progress on some fronts and inequality on others. The chapter 
addresses the following questions: Does women’s employment differ 
qualitatively from men’s? How do the employment choices facing Mexican 
women compare with those of Mexican men? Is the employment that women 


find contributing to increased feelings of independence? 


Defining what is meant by economic status is a necessary first step. What 
is frequently lacking in studies that examine the link between women’s increased 
participation in the labour force and improvements in women’s status, is a concise 
definition and, more importantly, an operational definition of status. This lack of 
definition consequently hinders analysis. As discussed in Chapter 2, the 
definition that is put forward here has its foundations in notions of women’s 


citizenship rights and, more specifically, the practice of economic citizenship. 


Citizenship is generally thought of as referring to a set of political, civil, 


and social rights (or obligations), as outlined by Marshall (Marshall 1950). Here, 


however, it is suggested that an economic dimension be added to this triad. This 
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economic dimension refers to the capacity of women to participate in the 
economy, as well as their role in the economic community. In terms of rights, 
economic citizenship rights would include the right to economic autonomy, the 
right to engage in paid work, and the right to fair and equal treatment with men in 
the labour market. The addition of an economic component thus enriches the 
concept of citizenship by capturing the rights of participation beyond the political 


community to the economy or market. 


By bringing citizenship into the definition of economic status, the meaning 
of women’s status is enhanced by stressing equality and rights. Defining 
economic status in this way highlights the relative aspect of status - women’s 
position with respect to men — and assists in formulating an operational definition. 
In brief, economic citizenship points to two important dimensions of economic 
rights: the right to economic autonomy and the right of employment. These 
dimensions are related, and indeed they overlap with each other. It is difficult to 
speak of economic independence without paid employment, for example. They 
are nonetheless separated here as it assists in assessing women’s overall economic 


status. 


Legally, Mexican women hold the same economic rights as men. No 
legislation prevents women from seeking and engaging in remunerative 
employment. Indeed, the Mexican federal labour code prohibits sexual 


discrimination and establishes a number of protections for pregnant and nursing 
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women in the labour force. Given this formal equality, what needs to be 
determined is how the practice of these rights differs for men and women in 


Mexico. 


The analysis is divided into two sections. The first section looks at the 
employment aspects of women’s economic status. Specifically, it assesses 
women’s right to employment by analyzing changes in women’s labour market 
status in comparison with men across a number of measures. The second section 
assesses women’s economic independence. Here, the effect of paid employment 
on women’s perceptions of increased economic independence is examined by 
analyzing the results of the Mexico City survey. The operationalization of 


women’s right to employment and women’s autonomy are explained below. 


Women’s labour market status 


In the labour market, Mexican women hold statutory equality with men. 
In 1981, for example, Mexico ratified the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women (CEDAW), which 
was adopted by the UN General Assembly in 1979. This Convention serves as a 
form of bill of rights for women by specifying a number of rights concerning 
employment. These employment rights include: the right to work, the right to 
the same employment opportunities as men, the right of free choice of 
employment, and the right of equal remuneration (Article 11.1). These rights are 


also entrenched in the Mexican Constitution. Article 4 of the Mexican 
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Constitution, for example, states that everyone has the right to free choice of 
employment, and Article 132 states that employers are prohibited from denying 
employment on account of sex or age. The Constitution also stipulates that 
women have the right to six weeks maternity leave before and after the birth of 
their child (Article 123 subsection V). Reforms have also been made to the 
Constitution that aim to establish further legal equality: in 1974, a reform 
eliminated the prohibition on women being employed in situations that were 


deemed dangerous, unhealthy, or at night. 


From the perspective of the law, therefore, women hold the same 
employment rights as men. Notwithstanding this legal equality, women’s position 
in the Mexican labour market differs from men’s. To gain a better appraisal of 
women’s labour market status with respect to men’s, two principal areas of 


comparison are examined: wages and employment choice. 


An examination of the gender wage gap is central to the discussion of 
women’s status. Wages have a clear and significant impact on women’s 
economic status. Wages also have the potential of affecting women’s status in 
other areas, notably in the home. Because of its importance in defining women’s 
labour market position, as well as its constancy, the large gap that exists between 
women’s and men’s wages has been well analyzed and documented for both the 
developing world as a whole, (see for example, Safa 1986; Wong 1986; Park 


1993; Ward and Pyle 1995; McClenaghan 1997), as well as for Mexico more 
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specifically (Anderson and Dimon 1995; Arizpe 1986; Artecona and Cunningham 
2002; Chant 1991; Gonzalez de la Rocha 1994; Hazarika and Otero 2002; Tiano 
1994). Current evidence indicates that this gap continues in Mexico, with 
Mexican women continuing to follow women worldwide in earning less than their 
male counterparts, particularly in the non-agricultural sectors of the economy 


(World Bank 2004; United Nations 2000). 


The difference in women’s and men’s economic status, as measured by 
wages, is illustrated in Chart 4.1, which graphically illustrates the gender wage 
gap in Mexico. This chart graphs the percentage of economically active men and 
women who fall within a certain wage category (measured in pesos per hour, 
based on the minimum wage in 1999). As the data illustrate, the majority of 
working women are concentrated in the lowest wage category: 42 per cent of 
women earn less than one minimum wage”, compared with 28 percent of 
working men. While the chart only contains data for 1999, this trend has 
remained steady: women have been, and continue to be more likely than men to 
earn less than one minimum wage (INEGI 2002). Women are concentrated in the 
lowest wage category, and the trend shows no indication of improvement. The 
chart also shows that women are disadvantaged at the upper end of the wage 


scale, where they are much less likely than men to be earning the higher wages. 


6 It is common for Mexican statistics on wages to be categorized in terms of the minimum wage. 
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Chart 4.1 Distribution of Women and Men’s wages by wage category 
1999 (measured in minimum wages) 


percentage 


less thanim.w. between1&  between2&3 between3&5 between5&10 morethan 10 
2m.w. m.w. m.w. m.w. m.w. 


wage category 


Compiled with data from: INEGI. 2002. Seguimiento de la Situacién de la Mujer en 
México (SISESIM) 


What are the reasons behind the continued wage disparity between men 
and women? Can we expect Mexican women’s economic status to improve in 
this regard, while women’s wages tend to lag behind men’s worldwide? The 
factors affecting the significant and persisting pay discrepancy between women 
and men are varied and overlapping. There are nonetheless two principal 
explanations that account for this wage gap: women are being paid less than men 
for the same work, and women are being excluded from the higher paying jobs 


and positions. 


In the first case - women being paid less than men for the same work — a 


number of factors are at play: gender stereotyping, gender discrimination, 


women’s lesser experience, and women’s limited employment choices. First, 
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women’s lower pay may be a reflection of women’s general subordinate position 
in society (Safa 1986) and the fact that a woman’s income is not viewed by her 
employers as the primary source of family income (Chant 1991; Park 1993; Safa 
1986). Despite the increasing number of Mexican women who have become 
household heads, and the fact that more households have multiple wage-earners, 
some employers continue to see women’s wages as supplementary to that of the 


male breadwinner. As a result, women are often extended lower wages than men. 


Women’s lower earnings may also be due to other forms of gender 
stereotyping where women are seen by their employers as more quiescent than 
men and, consequently, less apt to protest over wages. In fact, Chant finds that a 
number of Mexican employers list passivity, higher productivity, and greater 
willingness to accept less pay as the primary advantages of hiring female labour 
(Chant 1991). Gender stereotyping can thus combine with discrimination to result 


in lower wages being paid to women. 


In addition to employer’s perceptions affecting women’s acceptance of 
lower pay, it has also been suggested that women are more likely to agree to 
lower wages because of the pressing need to contribute economically to the 
household (McClenaghan 1997; Tiano 1994). As discussed earlier in Chapter 3, 
the economic climate in Mexico has altered dramatically, with the traditional male 


breadwinner no longer capable of sustaining his family on his wage alone. As a 
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result, many Mexican women have sought waged employment — as an extension 


of their mothering role — in order to contribute financially to the household. 


While the above point to cultural explanations, women’s lower pay may 
also be the result of labour market factors. That is, women’s lower wages may be 
explained by differences in education levels and work experience. However, for 
the Mexican population as a whole, men’s and women’s average level of 
schooling is close to equal, with men only slightly ahead of women (INEGI 
2000). Furthermore, the average education level for women and men in the 
Mexican workforce is essentially equal, with women’s average slightly higher 
(INEGI 2003). Differences in education appear to explain very little of the 
differences in wages, with women receiving much lower financial returns to their 


education, on average. 


Determining gender differences in labour market experience is notably 
more difficult, but women are at a disadvantage here too. Women’s labour 
market experience is likely to be lower than men’s for a number of reasons. First, 
women have been excluded from paid employment for a long time, and have only 
in recent decades become a significant part of the Mexican labour force. Second, 
when women enter the labour market, it is usually for a shorter period of time 
than men because of their childbearing and childrearing responsibilities. The lack 
of affordable childcare in particular leaves many women with little choice but to 


leave the workforce, or to pursue employment with flexible, and often shorter, 
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hours. Indeed, national statistics show that more women than men work part- 
time: in 1999, 30 per cent of full-time workers”’ and 55 per cent of part-time 
workers were women (INEGI 2002). Moreover, more than twice the number of 
employed women work fewer than 24 hours a week than employed men (INEGI 
2002). These statistics do not reveal how many women are working part time 
voluntarily, but the substantial domestic responsibilities of most women often 
restrict women to part time work, or to work with flexible hours. These statistics 
do not reveal how many women are working part time voluntarily, but women’s 
substantial domestic responsibilities often restrict women to part time work and 
work with flexible hours. In addition to women having less work experience than 
men as measured in time, women also have less experience in the higher paying 
and higher skilled professions due to continued stereotyping, discrimination, and 
segregation (McClenaghan 1997; Ward and Pyle 1995). Together, these put 


women at a distinct disadvantage in the labour market. 


Data on Mexican men and women’s labour market characteristics, 
contained in Table 4.1, offer more information on the gender wage gap. In 
particular, the gender wage gap is shown to vary widely depending upon the 
occupation: from close to equal wages in a number of occupations, to women 
earning 57 per cent of men’s wages in others. It is thus difficult to determine 
which explanation is the most salient in explaining the gender earnings gap. The 
data nonetheless offer some information regarding this wage inequality. First, as 


*7 INEGI statistics identify those who work more than 35 hours per week as engaged in full-time 
work. 
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discussed above, differences in education explain very little of the wage gap. 
Women are shown to have close to equal education levels in most of the listed 


occupations. 


The data also demonstrate that, with the exception of teaching, the 
occupations with the largest pay discrepancies — professionals, public servants, 
private sector managers, ”® and industry supervisors — are also among the highest 
paying jobs in Mexico. Women are thus especially disadvantaged in the higher- 
earning professions. Their educational achievements are similar, but their 
financial compensations are significantly different. On the other hand, if we look 
at the professions with the smallest wage gap — teachers, street vendors, service 
employees, police and security personnel, and farmers — some patterns emerge. 
For three of these professions — teachers, street vendors, and service employees — 
women are more equally represented than in the other professions. And, if we 
look at the occupations that have the most unequal pay between men and women, 
women’s representation is low. Thus, the higher representation of women in a 
given occupation may have an equalizing effect on wages. But what appears to 
matter is not women’s representation alone, but a more equal representation 
between men and women. A high concentration of women in a profession is not 
associated with higher wages for women, as illustrated by the data on domestic 
servants: women represent close to 90 per cent of people working in this area, but 
eam on average, 75 per cent of men’s wages (although both men and women 
make very little). Thus, a more even distribution of men and women in a given 


8 Public servants are grouped together with private sector managers in INEGI statistics. 
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occupation appears to lead to more equal salaries. In these occupations, women 
likely face less resistance on the part of men than women in occupations where 
they are a minority. And this may explain the relative equality of wages. 
Additionally, women are more likely to mobilize for equitable pay where they 
have a larger presence. Certainly, there are exceptions to this pattern. For 
example, the gap between men and women’s wages appears to be the smallest not 
only in occupations where the representation of men and women are more equal, 
but also among the lowest-paying occupations. Here, representation does not 
appear to have an impact. At the lower end of the pay scale, men and women 


tend to earn equally low wages. 
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Table 4.1 Descriptive data for select occupations in Mexico (1999) 


Female 


proportion Average wage Average 


(pesos per : schooling 
of : 
hour) (in years) 


occupation 
(%) Women Men Women Men 


Compiled with data from: INEGI. 2002. Seguimiento de la Situacién de la Mujer en 
México (SISESIM) 


In addition to illustrating the gender wage gap, the data in Table 4.1 also 


highlight the feminization of domestic work and women’s exclusion from certain 


?° ‘This ratio is calculated as the average wage of women in occupation x divided by the average 
wage of men in occupation x multiplied by 100. 

average wage of women in occupationX X 100 

average wage of men in occupation X 
© This ratio is calculated as the average number of years of education of women in occupation x 
divided by the average number of years of education of men in occupation x multiplied by 100. 


average education of women in occupationX X 100 
average education of men in occupation X 
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occupations, particularly the higher-paying professions. The employment choices 
facing Mexican women thus appear to be different than those facing Mexican 
men, and this has consequences on both earnings, and women’s economic status 
overall. As discussed earlier, women’s lower earnings may be explained by wage 
discrimination, in addition to the tendency of women to be employed in lower- 
paying jobs. That is, women’s lower pay may be the result of occupational 
segregation in addition to pay discrimination. Because of prevailing cultural 
assumptions regarding men and women’s position in society, Mexican women are 
not presented with the same employment choices as men. They tend to be found 
in the lowest paying sectors of the economy — usually in jobs most associated with 
women’s mothering role, such as domestic servant — and have little, if any, 


possibility of advancement within their place of employment. 


As the data in Table 4.2 illustrate, Mexican women are predominantly 
employed in the service sector, while men are somewhat more evenly distributed 
across the three sectors — agriculture, industry and service. The data also 
demonstrate that this is a pattern that has remained generally unchanged for 
women since the 1970s. By contrast, men’s employment among the three sectors 
has seen some more change. Because men were economically active during 
Mexico’s industrialization, men’s employment in the agricultural sector has seen 
a steady decline since 1970. They have gradually moved from farming into the 


service sector. Similarly, the service sector has picked up the small percentage of 
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women who have left the agricultural sector since 1970, but their representation in 


industry has not changed. 


Table 4.2 Sectoral Distribution of Employed Women and Men in Mexico 
(in percentages) 


Women Men 


Agriculture Industry Service | Agriculture Industry Service 


Source: INEGI. 2001. Sistema de Indicadores para el Seguimiento de la Situacién de la 
Mujer en México (SISESIM) 

In terms of occupational choice, we need to return to Table 4.1. Here, the 
data illustrate that women predominate in domestic work, which, next to farming, 
is also the lowest paying profession. Specifically, women represent close to 90 
per cent of domestic workers in Mexico. The least feminized areas of work in 
Mexico are farming, transportation, public service, management and industry 
supervision. Indeed, women tend to be concentrated into a small number of 
occupations: salesperson, office worker and domestic worker (INEGI 1997). By 
contrast, Mexican men are most evenly distributed among the various 
occupations. Gender thus appears to be a strong determinant in employment 


opportunities. 
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In terms of women attaining upper-level positions, Table 4.1 indicates that 
women make up only a small percentage of industry supervisors, public servants 
and private sector managers. Regrettably, these statistics do not indicate whether 
a person is employed in management.*' There are, however, some statistics 
available that help shed light on women’s employment in the upper levels of an 
organization. First, official Mexican statistics reveal that far fewer women than 
men are employers or owners of business (INEGI 2002; INEGI 2003). Second, as 
indicated in Table 4.1, women make up only 23 per cent of those who work either 
as a public servant or manger of a firm in the private sector. Finally, it is also 
shown that just over 20 per cent of supervisors or forepersons in industry are 
female. Together, these data suggest that overall, women are not facing the same 
advancement possibilities as men. Women may be showing a greater presence in 
the Mexican labour force, but they are not well represented in the upper levels of 
businesses. This has clear effects on women’s earnings as well as their economic 


status more generally. 


The examination of women’s labour market status demonstrates that a 
large number of Mexico City women have entered the labour force, but they do 
not necessarily enjoy the full right to employment. Discrimination in the labour 
market combines with women’s domestic obligations to effectively restrict 
women’s employment choices: women are less likely than men to be employed 


in the higher paying professions, less likely to be represented in management 


31 Tt is, in fact, one of the objectives of the Mexican Association of Women Executives 
(Asociacién Mexicana de Mujeres Ejecutivas or AMME), established in 2000, to address this lack 
of information and gather more statistics on female executives in Mexico. 
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positions, more likely to be working part time, and more likely to earn lower 
wages than men in the same profession. Measured in terms of women’s right to 
employment and women’s labour market status, women’s economic status 


remains inferior to men’s. 


To return to the question of whether women’s economic status is likely to 
improve, the answer is not promising. A number of factors hinder progress in this 
area. First, women are not likely to see their earnings improve as long as they are 
excluded from the jobs that offer higher pay, and the training and experience 
necessary to enter these jobs. Second, the absence of affordable childcare, and 
indeed, the unequal sharing of household and childrearing responsibilities among 
men and women (which will be discussed in the following chapter), means that 
women will continue to leave the labour market for significant periods of time, as 
well as pursue part-time over full-time work. This leaves women at a further 
disadvantage when it comes to gaining job experience, and consequently 
opportunities for advancement. Moreover, it is possible that women’s shorter 
work day outside the home may have implications for women’s political and 
household status. First, because fewer hours are devoted to remunerative 
employment, less income is brought home. This lower income may, in turn, 
lessen the positive effects of employment. For example, if the amount of income 
a woman brings to the household budget is less than the male members of the 
household, she may not have as much of a say in how her income is spent. 


Second, if the positive effects of employment for women’s status are the result of 
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experience and skills gained on the job, then the amount of time spent at the 
workplace is important. The effect of these labour market inequities on women’s 


political and household status will be the focus of subsequent chapters. 


In terms of gender stereotyping and discrimination, some recent studies 
have suggested that wage discrimination may lessen with the opening of Mexico’s 
markets (Anderson and Dimon 1995; Artecona and Cunningham 2002; Hazarika 
and Otero 2002). While it is not clear how much more liberalization is necessary, 
these authors argue that if Mexico continues its course of liberalizing its 
economy, women employed in certain industries may therefore begin to see their 
wages improve in relation to men. Gender discrimination and stereotyping are 
nonetheless likely to define Mexican women’s labour market position for some 
time, much like it does worldwide. And this has direct consequences on the 
ability of women to exercise their rights to participate in the labour market. In 
practice, women’s economic citizenship rights are thus not equal with men’s: 


they face fewer employment choices and receive lower wages. 


Economic Independence 


Not surprisingly, women’s labour market status is shown to lag behind 
men’s. Women have only entered the labour market in recent decades, and face 
considerable cultural obstacles to approaching equality with men. Continued 
participation in the workplace may work to lessen discrimination and gender 


stereotyping, and thereby enhance women’s status. But international trends 
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suggest that this may take a long time. At the same time, the effect of 
employment on the other dimension of women’s economic status — women’s 


economic independence — is more promising. 


The ability of employment to contribute to women’s economic 
independence does not in fact appear to require empirical analysis: paid 
employment provides women with an income, and while not sufficient, this 
income is necessary for economic independence. At the same time, a number of 
authors and studies have questioned the association between employment and 
independence. In their 1990 study of women’s labour force participation and 
Mexican urban households, Garcfa and De Oliveira for example, found that only a 
minority of women viewed their income as leading to an increased sense of 
independence (Garcia and de Oliveira 1995). Furthermore, tangible evidence of 
economic independence is not easily discernible. A number of studies of 
Mexican households have found that women tend to hand over the bulk of their 
wages to the household, and have little control over how it is spent (Arizpe 1986; 
Chant 1991; Gonzalez de la Rocha 1994). Gonzalez de la Rocha for example, 
found that 61 per cent of working women in Guadalajara contributed all, or most 
of their income to the household. She argues that as a result, women’s extra work 
goes largely unrewarded, both in terms of increased economic resources, and 
increased power within the household. While acknowledging that “waged work 
brings women money ... it becomes invisible as it goes directly to food” 


(Gonzalez de la Rocha 1994:29). Also, Arizpe and Aranda’s study of women 
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working in strawberry-export packing plants found that it was common for younger 


women to hand over their entire wage to their father (Arizpe 1986). 


The relationship between employment and independence thus needs to be 
reassessed. Specifically, is it possible to discern evidence of economic 
independence accruing to Mexican women engaged in paid employment? What 
about women’s own perceptions of their independence? Additionally, what is it 
about employment that matters for economic independence: is it employment 
alone, or only certain types of employment? Is it the amount a woman is paid, or 
does it depend upon the amount of time spent on the job? In addition to 
examining signs of women’s economic independence, more detailed analysis of 
the different aspects of women’s employment is therefore required, as not all 


employment is equal. 


This section begins with analyzing the more visible sign of economic 
independence suggested by the authors mentioned above. Specifically, the 
proportion of wages women report to contribute to the household budget is 
assessed.” The effect of different employment-related variables on this measure 
of independence is also analyzed. This is then followed by an examination of 
how women feel their economic independence has been influenced by their entry 


into the paid labour force. In both cases, a number of statistical analyses are 


>? How much say a woman has in how the household income is spent — which may also be an 
indicator of economic independence — is analyzed in the following chapter, which looks at 
women’s household status. 
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conducted on the economic independence data obtained from the Mexico City 


survey. 


Any measure of economic independence is necessarily imperfect, as it 
contains both objective and subjective elements. The first measure used here 
attempts to capture the more objective element, and looks at how much of 
women’s wages are allocated to household expenditures. As underlined by the 
authors discussed above, women’s economic independence resulting from 
employment may be lessened when the majority of their wages is consumed by 
the needs of the household. While the subject of women’s household status will 
be examined in more detail in the next chapter, it is nonetheless important to 
examine how much of women’s earnings are spent on the household. First, 
descriptive data collected from the Mexico City survey are reported. These data 
provide a general overview of how Mexico City women spend their employment 
income. This is then followed by an analysis of an OLS regression incorporating 


a number of employment and demographic variables. 


In the survey, the Mexico City women were asked to report how much of 
their earnings they contribute to the maintenance of the household. Table 4.3 
contains the results for this question. The results here are similar to that of 
Gonzalez de la Rocha’s study mentioned above: the majority of women (55.1 per 
cent) report spending more than haif of their salary on household expenditures. 


Only a small percentage of women (18.7 per cent) claim to keep more than half of 
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their salary for their own personal consumption. These figures thus call into 
question the increased economic independence that may result from paid 
employment. Specifically, what kind of independence is realized when women 


hand over the bulk of their salary to needs of the household? 


Table 4.3 Proportion of income that goes toward the maintenance of the 
household 


Proportion of income Frequency Percent 


*Note: 5 respondents did not reply 
Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 

The proportion of a woman’s income that is dedicated to household 
expenditures is undoubtedly affected by a number of factors. To test for this, an 
OLS multiple regression analysis incorporating a number of independent 
variables is employed. The additional variables included in this model reflect a 
number of household and basic demographic factors. First, a civil status variable 
is included. This variable is dichotomous, with the value one representing women 
who are married or living with their partner, and the value zero representing those 
who are single, widowed or divorced. Secondly, a variable measuring the impact 


of children is included. Here, a dummy variable was created to distinguish 
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women who have children from those who do not.” It is anticipated that having 
children will have an independent impact on the proportion of women’s wages 
that are spent on household needs. That is, it is expected that mothers are less 
able to retain a significant portion of their employment income for their personal 


use than are women who do not have children. 


A number of control variables are also incorporated into the model. These 
variables capture basic demographic factors such as age, level of education and 
household income. Household income, in particular, is expected to have an 
independent impact on the amount of women’s earnings that are allocated to the 
household budget. Specifically, it is anticipated that in households where there is 
a relatively low level of income, it is more likely that a large portion of the 
respondent’s wage will be consumed by family and household needs. This in 
turn, may act to minimize the ability of employment to enhance a woman’s 
independence. In contrast, the greater the level of household income, the more 
likely it is that a woman is able to retain a large proportion of her wage for 
personal use. The household income variable takes the sample median monthly 
household income (3000 pesos) and distinguishes those women who come from 
households with a monthly income above this amount, from those whose 
household income is less than 3000 pesos per month. Three age categories are 


also included: women who are aged 30-39, 40-49, and women who are 50 years 


3 Other variables measuring the impact of children were also tested using OLS regression. None 
of these was found to have a significant effect, and therefore, none was included in the final model 
presented here. These variables included: the number of children, the number of children living at 
home, as well as the number of preschool children. 
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old or older.** In terms of education, the first variable identifies those women 
who have attained some level of secondary education from other levels, while the 


second variable identifies those who have attended university.*° 


To determine if certain aspects of employment are related to the 
proportion of a woman’s wage that is spent on household needs, three 
employment-related variables are also included in the regression model. The first 
variable concerns the type of work women perform. Because this variable is 
nominal, dummy variables were created. The first variable - management or 
professional work — distinguishes those women whose principal occupation 
involves supervising, managing, or professional work, from those who are 
engaged in manual labour or office work. The second variable — manual work — 
distinguishes those who are manual labourers from office workers and managers, 
supervisors and professionals.*° Included in the manual labour category are 
domestic workers, and specialized, semi-specialized and non-specialized manual 
labourers. These work variables are included in the regression model in order to 
determine if jobs associated with a certain skill level are related to increased 
feelings of independence. The second employment-related variable addresses the 
average amount of time a woman works, per week. This variable distinguishes 
between those who work more than six hours a day from those whose daily work 


hours average five or less. Finally, a wage variable is included. This variable 


* The omitted reference category in this case is women who are 18-29 years of age. 

35 The omitted reference category here is those women who have either no schooling or who have 
completed some primary level schooling. 

36 The omitted reference category in this case is office workers. 
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takes the sample median weekly wage (800 pesos) and distinguishes those who 


earn more than this amount from those who make less. 


Table 4.4 OLS Regression for Proportion of Income Allocated to 
Household expenditures 


Dependent variable: 


Independent variables Proportion of wages 
Type of work 
Management or professional work -0.100 (0.066) 
Manual work -0.083 (0.070) 
Full-time work -0.002 (0.057) 
Median weekly wage (800+ pesos) -0.008 (0.050) 
Married 0.012 (0.054) 
Children -0.288*** (0.062) 
Basic demographics 
Age (30-39) -0.059 (0.059) 
Age (40-49) 0.065 (0.072) 
Age (50+) 0.098 (0.093) 
Education (univ) 0.074 (0.081) 
Education (sec) 0.132* (0.071) 
Household income 0.099** (0.049) 
Constant 0.473*** (0.096) 
R-squared 0.314 
N 153 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 
Cells contain OLS regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 
*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are indicated in 
bold. 
As anticipated, the results contained in Table 4.4 show that both having 


children and the level of household income are significantly related to the 
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proportion of women’s income that is spent on household expenditures, with their 
signs in the expected direction. While controlling for other factors, the results 
indicate that mothers allocate more of their income to the household budget than 
childless women. That is, because they allocate a greater portion of their salary to 
the household, the economic independence resulting from earning a wage is less 
for mothers than for childless women, even when controlling for other factors, 
such as age and civil status. For women with children, paid employment thus 
appears to contribute more to the survival of the household than it contributes to 


their economic autonomy. 


Not surprisingly, household income also has a significant effect. Women 
who come from households with a higher level of income are more likely to 
report that they spend less of their wages on household expenditures. 
Consequently, waged employment is more likely to contribute to a woman’s 
economic independence if she comes from a household with a higher level of 
household income. Secondary education is also shown to be a significant 
predictor of the proportion of a woman’s wage that is allocated to the household 


budget. 


An objective measure of economic independence is lacking among 
working women in Mexico City. Very few women are able to retain a significant 
portion of their wages for their own personal consumption. Some are, notably 


childless women and those who come from households with a relatively high 
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level of income. However, for mothers and women whose household income is 
low — a significant proportion of the population — it is a different situation. These 
working mothers contribute nearly their entire weekly wage to the household 
budget. Thus, some measure of independence is gained by joining the labour 


force, but it appears to be limited. 


The above findings are consistent with other studies of Mexican women’s 
earnings allocation, and suggest that the economic independence resulting from 
paid employment is limited, as women tend to hand over the bulk of their 
earnings to the needs of the household. But to properly assess women’s economic 
independence, we should compare women’s contributions to the household 
budget with that of men’s. A significant number of studies have shown that 
women world-wide are more likely to spend their income on household-related 
items than men, and that men are more likely to spend their income on personal 
items (see for example, Elson 1998). Studies on Mexico have come to similar 
conclusions (Beneria 1987; Chant 1991; Selby, Murphy and Lorenzen 1990). 
Chant, for example, finds that men are more likely to spend their income on 
luxury items, and that, when women find paid employment, men often view this 
as a reason to retain even more income for their personal use (Chant 1991: 202- 


203). 


While the Mexico City survey does not question spending habits, it does 


ask women to provide an estimate of how much their partner contributes to the 
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household. Table 4.5 reports the results of this question. For comparison 
purposes, the descriptive data for married women’s responses to the question of 
how much they apportion to the household budget are also included. Here, we see 
that the majority of women interviewed (77 per cent), have partners who 
contribute more than half of their income to the household. The number of men 
who are reported to devote more than half of their earnings to the household 


budget is in fact higher than women’s. 


Table 4.5 Proportion of respondent’s and respondent’s partner’s income 
that goes toward the maintenance of the household 


Partner 


Proportion of income Frequency Percent | Frequency Percent 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 


The respondents’ answers to the above question are not however, a perfect 
measure or indicator of how much the men of the household allocate to the 
household budget, as it is based on women’s perceptions. Indeed, some authors 
have found that Mexican women seldom are aware of the amount their husband 


earns (Beneria 1987; Chant 1991). Nor do the above data indicate how the 
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women and their partners spend the remaining portion of their earnings. What it 
is does indicate, however, is that a significant amount of both men and women’s 
income is consumed by household expenditures. It also suggests that the 
respondents perceive some level of fairness in the amount men contribute to the 


family and the household. 


An increase in economic independence as a result of paid employment is 
thus difficult to assess. Most women claim to be able to keep a portion of their 
wages for their personal use, but this portion is small. Moreover, it appears that 
being able to spend one’s earnings on non-household items is primarily the 
privilege of childless women, and women with higher levels of household 
income. The majority of women — and indeed men — tend to contribute the large 


part of their income to the household. 


The economic crisis in Mexico has an undoubted impact on the gains in 
economic independence for women. The majority of Mexican women have 
entered the labour force out of economic necessity. Household income has fallen 
so drastically that women have had to seek paid employment in order for their 
households and families to survive. Because of rising prices and falling wages, it 
is difficult for many Mexicans, both women and men, to achieve economic 
independence. The important point to consider here is the counterfactual: what 
economic independence would accrue to women in the absence of paid 


employment? Regardless of the amount of earnings a woman is able to spend for 
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her own personal use, a wage brings a certain measure of independence. Through 
employment, women have access to economic resources that were previously 


unavailable to them. And this access lessens their dependence on men. 


Sense of economic independence 


To establish a better understanding of how employment affects women’s 
feelings of independence, a number of statistical analyses are conducted on a 
different measure of economic independence. This measure is less objective than 
the first, but is important as it assesses women’s own evaluations of 
independence. Given that this is an inherently subjective status, this measure is 
perhaps more insightful. In this section, both descriptive data obtained from the 
Mexico City survey, as well as multivariate analysis are presented. First, the 
descriptive data on women’s feelings concerning employment and economic 
independence are reported. These data help to provide a general sense of how 
Mexico City women feel employment has affected their sense of independence. 
Additional statistical analysis is then conducted to determine if other factors, such 
as the type of work women perform, education level, or motherhood mitigate or 


enhance the independence effects of employment. 


Table 4.6 contains the responses to the question “Working allows me to be 
an independent woman,” where each respondent was asked to rate their level of 
agreement with this statement according to a five point response scale, ranging 


from strongly agree to strongly disagree. Although it is not a perfect measure of 
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women’s level of economic independence and necessarily more subjective, it is 
important as it captures women’s sense of their independence, as well as whether 
they believe employment has had an impact. The data reported in this table 
indicate that employed women have a strong sense that salaried work has 
contributed positively to their independence. In fact, the majority — 61 per cent — 
of women strongly agree with the statement that working allows them to become 
more independent, while very few — 12 per cent — strongly disagree or disagree 
with the statement. Similarly, the women interviewed in Tijuana singled out 
economic independence as the most important consequence of paid employment. 
Moreover, among the twenty maquila workers interviewed, fifteen said that paid 
work gave them more independence than when they worked exclusively in the 


home. 


Table 4.6 Responses to the question: working allows for independence 


Working allows me to be independent Frequenc Percent 
Strongly agree 


Somewhat agree 
Neither agree nor disagree 
Strongly disagree 


Somewhat disagree 


*Note: 4 respondents did not reply 
Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 


Because these data are descriptive only, more analysis is required to 


determine if other factors have a role. Indeed, while a salary may be necessary 
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for economic independence, it may not be sufficient. As was illustrated above, 
the majority of women hand over the bulk of their earnings to the needs of the 
household. Feelings of independence as a result of waged employment may be 
thus weakened by financial obligations such as rent, food, and childcare. We 
would therefore expect that single and childless women will be more likely to 
report that their employment has contributed to their economic independence than 


other women. 


To assess the impact of these and other factors, additional multivariate 
analysis is performed. The results of this analysis — an OLS regression predicting 
independence on the basis of a series of demographic and work-related variables — 
are presented in Table 4.7. The dependent variable in this case is economic 
independence, as measured by the question summarized in Table 4.6. The 
control variables included here are the same that were included in the earlier 
regressions: civil status, children, age, level of education and household income. 
In this case, household income is expected to have an independent impact on the 
ability of paid employment to enhance women’s sense of personal autonomy. 
Specifically, it is anticipated that in households where there is a relatively low 
level of income, it is more likely that a large portion of the respondent’s wage will 
be consumed by family and household needs. This in turn, may act to minimize 


the ability of employment to enhance a woman’s independence. 
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Three employment-related variables are also included to determine if 
certain aspects of employment are related to increased feelings of economic 
independence: type of work, wage level and full-time employment. The type of 
work variables are included in the regression model in order to verify if jobs 
associated with a certain skill level are more related to increased feelings of 
independence than others. Similarly, a wage variable is included to assess if the 
amount a woman makes has a direct bearing on her feelings of independence. 
Finally, a variable identifying those women who work full-time as opposed to 
working part-time is incorporated into the regression model in order to assess the 
possibility that the amount of time a woman spends in the workplace influences 


her feelings of independence. 


The results of this regression indicate that there are few factors that affect 
women’s sense of work contributing to an improvement in their independence. A 
number of variables are however shown to have a moderate impact. As 
anticipated, when controlling for other factors, having children is significantly 
related to this measure of independence. Specifically, women who have children 
are less likely to feel a boost in their autonomy as a result of paid employment 
than women who do not have children. This result is not surprising given that the 
economic climate has made it more difficult for families to cover their basic 
household needs. Moreover, women with children are often more compelled to 


find a job to help make ends meet than as a way of boosting their economic 
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independence. As a result, employment for mothers is more likely to satisfy the 


economic needs of the household than contribute to a measure of autonomy. 


Table 4.7 OLS Regression for Independence 


Dependent variable: 


Independent variables or mn CORED ULES Ut 
independence 
Type of work 


Management or professional work 0.145" (0.072) 
Manual work 0.172" (0.075) 
Full-time work -0.023 (0.060) 
Median weekly wage (800+ pesos) 0.027 (0.054) 
Married -0.077 (0.058) 
Children -0.110° (0.067) 
Basic demographics 
Age (30-39) 0.013 (0.063) 
Age (40-49) -0.030 (0.078) 
Age (50+) 0.196* (0.103) 
Education (univ) 0.138 (0.088) 
Education (sec) 0.097 (0.078) 
Household income 0.018 (0.053) 
Constant 0.688*** (0.105) 
R-squared 0.158 


N 153 

Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 

Cells contain OLS regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 

*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are indicated in 
bold. 


In terms of the demographic variables, only one of the age variables is 


shown to have a significant effect on whether a woman finds waged work to be a 
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source of independence. Specifically, women aged 50 and over are more likely to 
find employment as contributing to their independence than women who are 
younger. This is likely due to the fact that women in this age group are generally 
not expected to be a principal contributor to the household income. If they have 
children, they have also likely left the home. Consequently, the amount of people 
in the household is likely to be smaller than for younger women, allowing them to 
save a significant portion of their wages for their personal use. Economic 
independence is therefore more likely to accrue to women who pursue paid 


employment over the age of 50. 


The remaining demographic variables show no significant association with 
feelings of economic independence. Of these variables, the absence of a 
correlation with household income runs counter to expectations. It was expected 
that the higher the household income, the more likely it was that women would 
report that employment has led to an increased sense of independence. The 


results however indicate that household income has no effect. 


Among the employment-related variables, both type of work variables are 
shown to be significantly correlated with economic independence. Being 
employed in a management position or as a professional is positively associated 
with reported feelings of independence. So too is being employed in manual 
labour. That is, women working in these fields are more likely than those 


employed as office workers to express that their employment has contributed to 
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an increased sense of independence. The reasons behind why these professions 
are more associated with positive feelings of independence than office workers 
are not immediately clear. If however, we return to the data presented in Table 
4.2, it is shown that office workers have attained a relatively high level of 
education. They have already challenged the prevailing societal gender norms by 
pursuing higher education. Consequently, feelings of independence are less likely 
to result from employment by itself, and more likely to result from women’s high 
level of educational achievement. While female professionals and managers also 
have high levels of schooling, they receive substantially higher salaries than office 
workers. Thus, their increased feelings of economic independence are likely the 
result of their higher wages and entering in these male-dominated occupations. 
Interestingly, the remaining employment variables, wage level, and full-time work 
are not found to have a significant effect on feelings of economic independence. 
Neither the amount of time spent in the workplace (and away from household 
responsibilities), nor the amount of monetary compensation is shown to have an 


effect. 


In sum, women over the age of 50 are more likely to report that 
employment has contributed to their independence, along with professionals, 
managers and manual labourers. Mothers, on the other hand, are less likely to 
feel that employment has enhanced their economic autonomy. Overall, however, 
it is important to recall that women feel that employment contributes positively to 


their independence. This independence is not found to be contingent upon how 
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much they earn, nor on how long their workday is. It is also not associated with 


the level of household income or civil status. 


These findings indicate that regardless of how much of their earnings are 
spent on the household, paid employment contributes positively to women’s 
economic independence. Employment provides women with economic resources, 
and this allows women to lessen their financial dependency on men and gain a 
measure of control over their lives. In fact, the mere act of being able to find 
work outside the home represents an improvement in their lives, as it allows 
women to have a life outside their household. One of the women interviewed in 
Tijuana explained that the biggest change that employment brought was an 
expansion of her social circle and important friendships. Employment thus 
provides a way out of the house. Women get to leave the drudgery of housework 
for part of the day. This is the case even for women who continue to retain the 
primary responsibility for the domestic chores, and have little assistance when 


they return home from their jobs. 


Furthermore, women’s employment has the ability of enhancing the 
economic well-being of a woman and her household. By bringing in additional 
income, employed women help support the entire household, and offset the 
economic hardships experienced by many Mexicans. In fact, 63 per cent of the 
working women interviewed in Mexico City claimed that overall, their lives have 


improved since they started to engage in paid work, as shown in Table 4.8. Paid 
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employment thus brings added economic resources, and this leads to an overall 


improvement for many women. 


Table 4.8 Responses to the question: effect of paid work on life 


In general, how has employment affected Frequency Percent 


Didn’t change much 
Don’t know 


*Note: 5 respondents did not reply 
Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 

In sum, employment enhances women’s economic citizenship rights by 
contributing to women’s economic independence. Economic autonomy is central 
to the notion of economic citizenship, and this autonomy is difficult to attain in 
the absence of employment. While this finding appears uncontroversial, it goes 
against the conclusions of other studies which focus exclusively on tangible 
evidence of economic independence. The majority of women questioned in this 
study do contribute the majority of their earnings to the household, but this is 
more indicative of the economic hardships of most Mexicans, and not the lack of 


economic independence. 
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In summary 


This chapter examined two dimensions of women’s economic status: 
women’s status in the labour market, and women’s economic independence. 
Together, they address women’s economic citizenship rights, or the rights of 
women to participate in the economic community as equals. The discussion of 
women’s labour market status provided an assessment of two of women’s 
economic citizenship rights: the right to engage in paid work, and the right to fair 
and equal treatment in employment. The evidence presented here demonstrates 
that Mexican women do not participate in the labour market on an equal footing 
with men. In the labour market, women face fewer job choices than men. For 
example, they continue to dominate domestic work, illustrating that societal 
gender roles continue to assign women to those jobs that are the most closely 
associated with a woman’s household and mothering roles. Significantly, 
Mexican women also appear to have less access to upper-level jobs. Despite 
women’s educational achievements, they are much less likely than men to hold a 
management or supervisory position. And this has consequences for women’s 
economic status overall. Exclusion from these higher-level positions means that 
women do not receive all the benefits that accrue from such employment, such as 
higher pay, more experience, and higher status overall. Women also differ 
significantly from men in the amount of hours worked. Because many women 
must combine their domestic work with their paid work, they work fewer hours 


than men on average, and are more likely to be employed part-time. Finally, 
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women are also at a disadvantage when it comes to pay. National statistics 
indicate that a greater proportion of working women earn less than one minimum 
wage than working men. Women are also much less likely to be earning the 


higher wages. 


The analysis of women’s economic independence showed that while most 
women contribute the majority of their wages to the household budget, it also 
showed that most men do the same. Measuring independence in this way ignores 
both men’s and women’s family and household obligations. These findings also 
contrast strikingly with the significant proportion of employed women who report 
a strong sense of economic independence. Employment provides women with a 
source of income, and this helps to lessen their economic dependence on men. In 
many cases, employment outside the home also helps to extend women’s 
interaction beyond the immediate household and community. Paid extradomestic 
work thus provides women with a measure of independence that would not have 
resulted otherwise. As a result, the more objective measure of economic 
independence resulting from employment is not the most appropriate. Women’s 
own perceptions of independence are a better measure here. What would help our 
understanding of how employment contributes to women’s economic 
independence is an analysis of how much control women have over how the 
pooled household income is spent. This will be discussed in the following chapter 


on women’s household status. 
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Overall, the evidence presented here indicates that Mexican women do not 
share equal economic citizenship rights with men. Their inferior status in the 
labour market limits women’s ability to participate as equals with men. They do 
not share the same employment choices, and they face wage discrimination in a 
number of professions. This is not surprising given Mexican women’s relatively 
recent entry into the labour force, and women’s inferior labour market status 
worldwide. This inferior status nonetheless has the potential of affecting progress 
in other areas, notably in the exercise of women’s political citizenship rights, and 


women’s role and capacity within the household. 


The focus of the next two chapters will be to determine the effect of 
employment, and indeed, women’s labour market status, on women’s household 
and women’s political status. As discussed in an earlier chapter, it has been 
suggested in the literature that employment may lead to improvements in 
women’s status in these areas. While this remains to be tested empirically, what 
also needs to be answered is, what aspects of employment encourage changes in 
women’s status. That is, is it employment alone, or does it depend on the type of 
employment women find, the amount of hours worked, or the wages received? 
Lower wages, for example, may lower the bargaining power of women in 
household decision-making. Similarly, the benefits of employment for boosting 
women’s political participation may be dependent upon the number of hours spent 
at work, or indeed the position held. Labour market inequalities thus have the 


potential of affecting other dimensions of women’s status. The focus of the 
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following two chapters will therefore be to determine more precisely how 
employment, and these aspects of women’s labour market status affect women’s 


household and political status. 
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Chapter 5 
Women’s Household status 


This chapter examines women’s status within the household. It differs 
from both women’s political and economic status, as it captures women’s position 
in what is generally seen as the private sphere. That is, it looks at women’s 
position in the domestic sphere, and not in the more public realms of economic 
and political activity. Women’s household status may nonetheless be assessed 
similarly to the dimensions of women’s public status, as they both measure 
women’s position with respect to men, women’s participation in the activities that 


affect their lives, as well as women’s equality with men. 


What makes an examination of women’s status within the household 
particularly interesting is the unprecedented large entry of women into the 
Mexican labour force, and the major change in traditionally defined gender roles 
this symbolizes. Because prevailing cultural norms have circumscribed women’s 
roles to housewife and mother, limiting the scope of women’s activities to the 
family and household, employment outside the home represents a considerable 
challenge to these traditional views. The question that needs to be addressed is 
how much does employment change these views and the status of women in the 
household. In particular, what effect does the crossing of women over the 
imaginary boundary of private life and into the public sphere of the market as 


remunerated workers have on women’s domestic lives? As was discussed in the 
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previous chapter, women point to a strengthened sense of economic independence 
resulting from their employment. To gain further understanding of how 
employment may contribute to women’s independence, it also necessary to ask: 
Upon earning a wage, does a woman gain a more equal say in household 
decisions? Does she see a more equitable division of household labour as a result 
of her entry into the paid labour force? In other words, do traditional views of 
men and women’s roles continue to govern the division of labour and decision- 
making authority in the home, despite the change in women’s scope and nature of 


activity? 


This chapter aims to provide a better understanding of how employment 
may affect women’s status in the household by addressing the above questions. 
The chapter begins by outlining a definition of household status. This section is 
followed by a brief description of the traditional status of men and women in 
Mexico. The final section details the changes in women’s household status by 
examining changes in household decision-making, as well as the household 


division of labour. 


In order to evaluate the effect of employment on women’s status in the 
household, a definition of what this status entails is necessary. As outlined in 
earlier chapters, status is a relational concept referring to women’s role, as well 
their ability and power to participate in the activities and decisions that affect their 


lives. Household status differs from the economic and political measures of status 
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as it captures the private dimensions of women’s position in relation to men, 
where the private sphere is defined as comprising domestic life. Household status 
in this case can therefore be described as the position and authority women 
possess in the activities and decisions surrounding their immediate household. 
Because of its focus on the private sphere, women’s household status is thus not 
defined in terms of citizenship rights, as is the case with women’s economic and 
political status.*’ Nonetheless, similar to the economic and political definitions of 
status, the definition of household status outlined here stresses the equality of 


relations between men and women, but within the family and the home. 


Two areas of household dynamics are considered in this analysis of 
women’s household status: the gendered division of household labour, and 
women’s contributions to household decision-making. By looking at the division 
of household labour, we obtain a measure of the equality that exists between a 
woman and her partner in the performance of domestic tasks. The second 
measure of women’s household status also evaluates the level of equality between 
men and women in the household by assessing the amount of input and control 


women have in household decisions, particularly household budgetary decisions. 


While the focus here is on the private sphere, an assessment of the 
relations between men and women in the household has implications for the 


power relations that exist in the larger society (Okin 1998). The 


37 This does not mean that citizenship rights are not relevant in the private sphere. In fact, 
citizenship rights are often used to address issues in the private sphere, such as in the case of 
domestic violence. 
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inequality/equality of women in society is indeed related to their position and 
status within the household. Woman’s relegation to the home and her role as 
domestic manager has a direct bearing on her political and economic status. As 
was discussed in the previous chapter, women’s lower wages are often justified 
by the fact that women are generally regarded as supplementary wage-earners, 
and not the primary breadwinners of the family. Women’s labour market status is 
also affected by women’s childbearing and childrearing responsibilities. 
Likewise, men’s basis of power in the household stems from their privileged 
position outside the home. As principal breadwinners and participants in public 
matters, they often enjoy a higher household status than women.*® It has also 
been argued that the pattern of kinship relations that govern male-female personal 
relations in Latin America provides the basis for patron-client relationships in the 


public sphere (Jelin 1991). 


The historical status of Mexican women in the home 


To discuss the historical role and status of women in Mexico necessarily 
involves some oversimplification, as differences exist between women who, for 
example, live in rural and urban settings, as well among those who come from 
different social classes. Traditionally, however, the position of Mexican women, 
as well as women in many other countries, is in large part derived from their 


status as mother. As a consequence, women’s activities have been limited to the 


*8 The observed relationship between parents in the household may also have the effect of 
reproducing or challenging gender inequality in future generations by affecting their children’s 
understanding of gender equality. 
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household or private sphere. Historically, women have been excluded from the 
more public sphere of formal politics, as well as from participating in the 
economy. They thus held very little, if any visible, or more public forms of 


power. 


In the more private realm of the home, mothers held, and continue to hold, 
the primary responsibility for the management of the household. In particular, 
they are responsible for the raising and education of their children. Their status is 
therefore derived from their role as mother. Indeed, single women and daughters 
hold little status in the household. Moreover, if a woman lives with her husband’s 
family, which was commonplace, her authority is secondary to that of her mother- 
in-law. Also, it is important to note that a woman’s sphere of authority is 
restricted to a very small set of activities and is always secondary to that of the 
older males in the household. In fact, within the extended household, the young 
wife is at the bottom of the hierarchy: her father-in-law holds the ultimate 
authority and her mother-in-law acts as her “immediate supervisor”, while her 


husband is the “patriarch in the making” (Stern 1995:336). 


Morally and spiritually, however, women hold a higher status than men. 
Stevens labels this “cult of feminine spiritual superiority” marianismo, a term to 
be contrasted with machismo (Stevens 1994),°? Stevens argues that, with the 
exception of indigenous communities that have maintained their “cultural purity,” 
marianismo permeates and defines Mexican society as much as machismo. 


» Stevens notes that others have called this hembrismo or feminismo. 
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Marianismo, which has its parallels in the worship of the Virgin Mary, describes 
the extreme reverence of women in Latin American society. It portrays women, 
particularly mothers, as exceedingly humble, semi-divine and possessing a 
tremendous capacity for abnegation. They are naturally both morally and 
spiritually superior to men. This superior status however means little in concrete 
terms. Women may be regarded as spiritually superior, but they nonetheless 
remain subordinated in society, and indeed in the household. Moreover, this 
saintly depiction of women as ready to sacrifice themselves for the good of the 
family means that in practice, women are subservient to the demands of the 
family. She does not put herself ahead of the good of her family and, in 
particular, is dutiful to the men in the household: her father, husband, brothers 
and even sons. In fact, daughters are taught to obey all the men in the home, 
including their brothers (Fisher 1994:41). This high moral status of women is thus 
not translated into power, as measured by participation in decision-making. It is 
exists purely in the spiritual realm: “men have the outward and visible signs of 
power, while women rule through the acknowledged superiority of their ‘inward 
and spiritual grace’” (Elmendorf 1977:143). This superior moral status and 


spiritual grace have no tangible manifestation in household authority or power. 


Machismo also characterizes Mexican society, and defines men’s 
superiority and domination over women. As opposed to the cult of feminine 
spiritual superiority, machismo has been defined as the cult of virility (Stevens 


1994:4). Its characteristics include aggressiveness and arrogance, particularly 
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sexual arrogance and sexual aggression in male-to-female relationships. In fact, 
the term macho is often used to describe male-female relationships in Mexico. 
Gutmann for example, argues that when used by older Mexican men, macho is a 
complimentary term, as it refers to the ability of a man to provide for his family 
(Gutmann 1997:842). Another man in Gutmann’s study defined machos as those 
men who do not let their wives beat them. During my study of women 
maquiladora workers in Tijuana, macho was defined as men’s exclusive claim to 


rights, privileges and opportunities. 


Together, machismo and marianismo help describe the status of men and 
women in Mexico. They delineate the proper spheres of activity, as well as the 
status of men and women. Man’s status is derived from his role as provider for 
the household, in addition to his predominance in the public realm of political and 
economic activity. Women’s activities, on the other hand, are circumscribed to the 
household, where they are subservient to men. Mexican women may be viewed 
as spiritually and morally superior to men, but this superiority does not form the 


basis of any real authority in the household, or indeed in the public sphere. 


Changes in women’s household status 


Mexico’s economic development, as well as its economic crises, have 


created a number of changes within the Mexican household. As discussed in 


Chapter 3, the inability of a single breadwinner’s wage to sustain a family has 
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propelled more people into the paid labour force, notably children and women. 
Gonzalez de la Rocha, for example, has found that Mexican households have 
responded to the economic decline by increasing in size (Gonzalez de la Rocha 
1988.) In an effort to increase the number of wage earners in the household, and 
increase the potential savings that result from the pooling of resources, nuclear 
family households have decreased in number, while extended and multiple family 


households have increased. 


Other changes are noticeable as well. Fertility levels have dropped, 
decreasing the size of the average Mexican family (even while households are 
getting larger). On average, women are also getting married at an older age, and 
the difference between the ages of wives and husbands is decreasing (de Oliveira 
1996). Additionally, Mexico, like other Latin American countries, is seeing an 
increase in the amount of female-headed households, as discussed in Chapter 3. 
The composition of the Mexican household has thus changed, and this has the 
potential of threatening the traditional gender norms that govern men and 
women’s roles in the household, as well as in society. The economic climate in 
Mexico has blurred the distinction between the ideal man as principal 
breadwinner and the ideal woman as selfless mother and housekeeper. The 
proper jurisdictions of the men, women and children of a household are no longer 


clearly defined. 
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The extent to which these events have actually altered people’s beliefs of 
the proper roles of men and women in Mexico society is difficult to determine and 
quantify. Certainly, there is a time lag between these two. Nonetheless, if the 
source of man’s authority in the household is derived from his role as provider, 
the basis for his power is eroding. The degree of this erosion of traditional 
patriarchal relations will be examined below, by looking at the changes in the 
household division of labour, as well as decision-making patterns as a result of 


women’s new role as participant in the paid labour force. 


The employment of women outside the home is expected to have a 
significant effect on women’s household status. As discussed above, this 
employment represents a considerable change for most Mexican homes and 
families. It disrupts the traditional division of labour within households, and 
challenges man’s role as primary breadwinner. This has the potential of creating 
a more equitable division of household responsibilities between men and women. 
The involvement of women in the labour market represents an extension of 
women’s responsibilities beyond the care of the family and household. This in 
turn, challenges the distinctions made between men and women’s roles, as well as 
their proper spheres of activity. In practical terms, it also lessens the amount of 
time available for women to perform their regular domestic duties. Thus, it is 
expected that a more egalitarian division of household labour can be noticed in 


households where a woman is employed outside the home. 
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Second, the employment of women outside the home is expected to foster 
the greater participation of women in household decision-making, the second 
dimension of women’s household status. Women’s new role as income-earner 
and contributor to the household income is anticipated to erode the basis of men’s 
authority in the household and enhance women’s. Women are expected to have 
an increased say in how the household income is allocated, as they become one of 


the financial contributors in the household. 


Division of Household labour 


To determine the impact of paid employment on the first indicator of 
women’s household status — the division of household labour —- a number of 
statistical analyses are conducted using data obtained from the Mexico City 
survey. These analyses help to determine if employed women differ significantly 
in terms of their household responsibilities from women who are not employed 
outside the home. This section relies on both descriptive data and multivariate 
analysis. Descriptive data are presented for example, on household labour. These 
data help to provide general information regarding the division of household 
responsibilities in Mexico City households. This analysis is enhanced by multiple 
regressions, which help to determine the independent effect of employment on 
domestic duties, when holding the effect of other factors, such as household 
income, constant. In particular, the regressions aim to answer the following 


questions: What changes — if any — has women’s insertion into the paid labour 
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force brought about in the division of household labour? Do working women in 
Mexico still hold the primary responsibility for the maintenance of the house, as 
well as for child-rearing? Have men begun to assist women in these domestic 


tasks? 


Table 5.1 provides a comparative summary of the average number of 
hours women in the Mexico City survey report spending on domestic work, per 
day. Not surprisingly, the data indicate that women who are employed outside the 
home perform fewer hours of housework than women who work exclusively 
within the home. In fact, there is a significant difference in the number of 
reported hours dedicated to housework between these women: the majority of 
working women (65 per cent) work four hours or less on household activities per 
day, as compared with only thirty-seven percent of housewives. The majority of 
housewives, on the other hand, devote a large part of their day to domestic tasks: 
the average number of hours devoted to housework is close to seven for 
housewives, and just over four for employed women. A full twenty-seven per 
cent of housewives reported working nine or more hours a day in the house, as 
compared to only four per cent of working women. Thus, as expected, employed 
women devote fewer hours per day to the maintenance of the household than 


women who are not employed. 
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Table 5.1 Average number of hours of housework performed daily, in 
percentages 


All Employed Non- 
respondents women employed 
Number of hours women 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 


Because these data are descriptive only, they do not tell the whole story. 
Additional factors may also have an impact on the domestic responsibilities of 
employed and non-employed women. The level of household income may, for 
example, affect the amount of hours spent on household chores and child rearing, 
as women from households with higher income levels have more opportunity to 
hire someone to assist with these duties. Moreover, the number of children has 
the potential of affecting the amount of household labour for both employed and 


non-employed women. 


To address the impact of these factors, as well as to determine more 
precisely the independent effect of employment, multivariate analysis is carried 
out. The results of this analysis are presented in Table 5.2. Table 5.2 contains the 
results of two OLS multiple regressions predicting the average number of hours 


devoted to household duties, per day. The first model assesses the impact of 
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employment and a series of demographic variables on the amount of household 
labour. The second model looks more closely at a number of work-related 
variables to determine if certain aspects of employment are correlated with the 


amount of time a woman devotes to work in the house. 


The additional factors included in both models reflect a number of 
household and basic demographic variables. First, a civil status variable is 
included. It is a dichotomous variable, with the value one representing women 
who are married or living with their partner, and the value zero representing those 
who are single, widowed or divorced. A variable measuring the impact of having 
children is also included. A dummy variable was incorporated to distinguish 


women who have children from those who have no children. 


The control variables used in both models capture basic demographic 
factors such as age and level of education, as well as household income. The 
household income variable is based on the sample median monthly household 
income (3000 pesos) and distinguishes those women who come from households 
with a monthly income above this amount, from those whose household income is 
less. Three age categories are included: women who are aged 30-39 and 40-49, 
as well as those who are 50 years or older.“° With respect to education, the first 


variable distinguishes those women who have attained some level of secondary 


“© The omitted reference category in this case is women 18-29 years of age. 
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education from other levels, while the second variable identifies those who have 


attended university.*! 


In the second regression model, the employment variable is replaced by 
three groups of employment factors. The first employment variable concerns the 
type of work women perform. Dummy variables are again created, with the first 
distinguishing those women whose principal occupation is supervising, managing 
or professional work, from those who are engaged in manual labour or office 
work. The second identifies those women who are involved in manual labour, 
which includes domestic workers, and specialized, semi-specialized and non- 
specialized manual labourers.*” The second work variable identifies those women 
who work full-time (more than six hours a day) as opposed to those who work 
fewer than five hours a day. The final employment related variable is based on 
the sample median weekly wage. It distinguishes those women whose average 
weekly wage is above 800 pesos from those who make less. As in the previous 
chapter, the employment variables are included to ascertain if specific 
occupations, wage levels or time spent at work are significantly related to changes 


in women’s status as defined by the amount of time she spends on housework. 


“! The omitted reference category is those women who have either no schooling or who have 
completed some primary level schooling. 
” The omitted reference category is office workers. 
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Table 5.2 OLS Regression for Average of hours of daily housework 


Dependent variable: 


Independent variables Hours of Housework 
Model 1 Model 2 
Working -2.220*** (0.369) --- 
Type of work 
Management or 
professional work ==. -=- -0.421 (0.770) 
Manual work =-- me -0.090 (0.787) 
Full-time work ——- ~~ -1.342** (0.630) 
Median weekly wage 
(800+ pesos) --+ === -0.754 (0.578) 
Married 0.696 (0.444) -0.205 (0.619) 
Children 2.131*** (0.538) 1.681** (0.726) 
Basic demographics 
Age (30-39) -0.209 (0.508) -0.389 (0.674) 
Age (40-49) 0.352 (0.553) -0.432 (0.809) 
Age (50+) 0.279 (0.649) -1.113 (1.030) 
Education (univ) -1.198** = (0.539) -0.585 (0.925) 
Education (sec) -0.842* (0.481) -0.824 (0.817) 
Household income 0.089 (0.384) -0.096 (0.565) 
Constant 5.031*** (0.612)  5.550*** (1.129) 
R-squared 0.227 0.154 
N 382 143 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 

Cells contain OLS regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 

*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are indicated in 
bold. 


The results of the regressions shown in Table 5.2 reveal a number of 


factors that have an impact on women’s daily household activities. In the first 
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model, employment is shown to have an independent and negative effect on the 
amount hours spend on housework. That is, women who are engaged in paid 
employment spend fewer hours on household work than women who are not 
employed outside the home. This finding is not surprising, and supports the data 
presented in Table 5.1. Indeed, the number of hours available in a day is finite. 
The majority of the employed women interviewed work full-time and therefore, 
have less time to devote to household activities than those who do not work 


outside the home. 


Other factors shown to have a significant impact on women’s household 
duties are children and education. As anticipated, having children is associated 
with an increase in the amount of hours a woman spends on housework.” The 
relationship between children and the amount of work done in the house is 
significant in both models 1 and 2. Also, higher education levels are associated 
with a lower amount of housework. The education variables however, are not 
significant in the second model, which looks at the impact of certain employment 
variables, and not employment alone. In this second model, full-time 
employment is associated with a lower amount of housework than part-time 
employment. Again, this finding is not surprising given the time constraints full- 
time work poses. What is interesting, are the variables that do not have an 


impact: age, household income, civil status, type of work, and wages. Of these, 


“? The following variables measuring the impact of children were also tested using OLS 
regression: the number of children, the number of children living at home, as well as the number 
of preschool children. Neither the number of children nor the number of children living at home 
was found to be a significant predictor of the amount of hours of housework. The number of 
preschool children, was on the other hand, found to be significantly related to housework hours. 
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the most surprising is the lack of an association with household income. Higher 
levels of household income do not affect the amount of hours a woman spends on 
housework, despite the opportunities higher income brings for hiring domestic 


help. 


These regression results point to employment having an effect on the 
amount of housework carried out. They do not, however, reveal much about the 
division of household labour. In particular, if working women work fewer hours 
in the home than women who are not employed, who is taking over these 
domestic tasks? Has the employment of women led to a more equal distribution 
of housework? What about the men of the household — are they participating 
more in the care of the family and the household? Existing studies have pointed 
to an increasing participation of Mexican men in household chores. Cravey, for 
example, notes that men have started to share in the responsibility of childcare, 
allowing women to participate in maquiladora work (Cravey 1998). Similarly, 
Rothstein notes that while women, particularly the older women of the household, 
take primary responsibility of childcare, men are becoming more involved in 
taking care of the children (Rothstein 1995). Garcia and de Oliveira also find that 
men from households with employed women participate more in domestic tasks, 
although this participation is limited (Garcia and de Oliveira 1995). While these 
studies all point to an increase in men’s contribution to domestic tasks, the authors 


underline that their contributions are still minimal. Indeed, de Oliviera underlines 
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that there is very little evidence of men undertaking the responsibility of 


household work in any systematic way (de Oliveira 1996). 


Table 5.3 Average number of hours per day devoted to housework, 
employed and non-employed women 


(total average) Women women 
Average number of 
hours women spend 


on housework, per 
day 


Average number of 

hours 3.2 3.0 3.4 
husband/partner 

spend on housework, 

per day* 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 
* as reported by spouse 


The data presented in Tables 5.3 and 5.4 offer some insight into the 
contribution of men to household labour. The data contained in Table 5.3 show 
the average number of hours women report to spend on housework per day, as 
well as the average amount of daily hours a woman’s partner is reported to spend 
on housework, as reported by the women interviewed in Mexico City. Not 
surprisingly, the data indicate that men contribute significantly fewer hours to 
housework than women: the average number of hours women report to spend on 


housework per day is 5.6, while the average for their partners is 3.2. 


At the same time, the data in Table 5.3 also indicate that the employment 


of women, has at best, no effect on the contribution of men. Indeed, the data even 
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suggest that housewives may be better off, with their partners contributing on 
average 3.4 hours a day, compared with 3 hours a day for employed women. The 
difference between the two averages is small, and essentially non-existent when 
taking into consideration the standard errors of these averages. Nonetheless, the 
findings are interesting as they run counter to expectation, and suggest that 
employed women do not receive more help from their partners than housewives, 


and perhaps even less. 


Table 5.4 contains the results of two OLS regressions predicting the 
amount of hours a woman’s partner spends on housework. These regressions 
incorporate the same employment and demographic variables included in the 
earlier regressions. The first model looks at the impact of employment, along 
with these demographic factors, while the second model examines the impact of 
employment-related variables such as full-time work, and wages. The results of 
the first regression support the above finding that the employment of women is 
negatively associated with the amount of time a woman’s spouse spends on 
housework. The only other factor shown to have an impact is age: women in the 
40-49 age group report a greater amount of spousal contribution to housework. 
Of the remaining variables, it is interesting to note that neither having children, 
nor household income is shown to have a significant impact. Men’s contributions 


to housework are minimal, and appear to be unaffected by a number of factors. 
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The results of the regressions of the second model show further indication 
of the negative effect of employment. Specifically, the findings specify that when 
controlling for other factors, spousal participation in housework is less for women 
who work full-time than for those who work part-time. Again, this finding runs 
counter to expectation. Why employed and specifically, full-time employed 
women receive less help from their spouses is not clear. It is important to note 
that the findings for both the association of employment (model 1) and full-time 
employment (model 2) with the amount of hours a woman’s partner devotes to 
housework barely meet statistical significance, and are based on women’s 
statements and not the partners themselves. The presence of a relationship 
between these variables should therefore not be overstated. At a minimum, 
however, the results demonstrate that women who are employed outside the home 
do not receive additional help from their partners in terms of housework, and 
perhaps even less than women who are not employed. The employment of 
women is therefore not shown to have any positive impact on the gendered 
division of household labour. Gender roles in this area remain fairly resistant to 


change, and are unaffected by other factors such as income and education levels. 
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Table 5.4 OLS Regression for Average of hours of Partner’s daily 


housework 
Dependent variable: 
Independent variables Hours of Housework 
Model 1 Model 2 
Working -0.894* = (0.532) --- 
Type of work 
Management or 
professional work --- --- 0.054 1.131 
Manual work --- ~~ -0.435 1.159 
Full-time work on --- -1.408* 0.834 
Median weekly wage 
(800+ pesos) --- ~~ 0.579 0.763 
Children 0.169 (0.839) -0.220 1.264 
Basic demographics 
Age (30-39) 0.172 (0.655) 1.013 0.960 
Age (40-49) 1.856** (0.729) 1.528 1.017 
Age (50+) 1.345 (0.943) 0.097 1.420 
Education (univ) 0.777 (0.748) 1.105 1.172 
Education (sec) 0.432 (0.668) 0.837 1.106 
Household income 0.541 (0.539) -1.251 0.788 
Constant 2.644*** = (0.971) 3.401* 1.794 
R-squared 0.064 0.118 
N 157 62 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 

Cells contain OLS regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 

*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are indicated in 
bold. 


Together, the data in Tables 5.3 and 5.4 point to the continuing unequal 
gendered division of labour in the home, as well as the time burden domestic 


responsibilities pose for employed women. Indeed, the data in Table 5.3 illustrate 
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the hardship of women’s “double shift.” Employed women combine their 
domestic with their extradomestic responsibilities, thereby extending their 
workday far beyond the usual eight-hour shift. As indicated in Table 5.3, women 
who work in the paid labour force report spending an average of just over four 
hours a day on housework. This, combined with the average of seven and a half 
hours in the workplace, not including transportation to and from their place of 
employment, adds up to close to 12 hours of work, per day. Employment has 
therefore not only expanded women’s scope of activities beyond the household, it 
has expanded their responsibilities. One woman interviewed in Tijuana 
summarizes that today, to be a woman: “is everything, to know how to be a 


mother, an executive...to know everything.” 


The question thus becomes: who is assisting employed women in their 
household responsibilities? Who, if anyone, are the members of the household 
who have taken over the domestic tasks of working women? Table 5.5 — which 
summarizes the answers to the question “who has taken the responsibility of the 
housework since you started working outside the home” — shows that the working 
women in Mexico City still see themselves as holding the primary responsibility 
for running the household. Specifically, forty-seven per cent of employed women 
report that they are responsible for the domestic chores. After the women 
themselves, twenty-two per cent listed their mother as taking over domestic work, 


and nine per cent listed their daughter. Only four per cent of working women 
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reported that their husband or partner had taken over the responsibility of the 


domestic tasks. 


Table 5.5 Responsibility of housework since started working 


Who has taken the responsibility of the housework Frequency Percent 
since you started working outside the home 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 


The findings here suggest that employment disrupts the division of labour 
in the home, but not necessarily in favour of a more egalitarian one between 
women and men. This dimension of relations between men and women in the 
household proves to be significantly unequal, as well as fairly resistant to change. 
Employed women work fewer hours in the home that non-employed women, but 
it is principally the non-working women of the household who take over the 
domestic responsibilities, and not the men of the household, as was shown in 
Table 5.3. Indeed, the presence of other women in the household appears to 
facilitate the entry of women in the labour force. Wong and Levine, for example, 


find that the availability of a “mother substitute” — a non-employed female 
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member of the household aged 13 years or older — is an important indicator of a 
mother’s probability of working (Wong and Levine 1992). While the present 
analysis is limited as it is restricted to one point in time, the findings here provide 
no evidence of a shift in gender identities, when looking at household 
responsibilities. Women continue to be responsible for the bulk of domestic 
work, with the grandmother and older daughters often assisting the employed 


women with childcare and other household duties. 


The division of domestic labour in Mexico City households is more 
clearly illustrated in Table 5.6. This table provides a summary of who is 
responsible in the household for a number of domestic chores, as reported by the 
women questioned in the Mexico City survey. The data in this table elaborates on 
the above finding that women continue to retain the primary responsibility for 
household activities: the majority of women report that they are responsible for 
all the domestic tasks listed, with the exception of house and small electronic 
repairs. In this case, men are more likely to perform these tasks, in keeping with 
traditional gender identities. Traditional gender identities also appear to govern 
women’s duties, as women predominate in those activities that take place 
exclusively inside the home, as well as those that are most closely associated with 


women’s mothering roles such as, cooking, laundry, house cleaning, and 


childcare. 
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Table 5.6 Responsibility of household chores (in percentages) 


_ 
i) 


Interviewee] Partner |Daughter| Son(s) |} Other |Domestic Don’t 
(s) family | worker know/not 
applicable 
Ce Da Da Ge Oe a 
pn eS ee 
cnn RE AS Ma a aE RL 
cooking | 70 | 1 | 2 | - { 18 | 2 [| 7 [| oO | 
[Nowenployed 78 | 7 | 7 | 9 | 8 | 7 | 6 | 0 _| 
nn Moll He AEE Ba OE a ON: 
laundry {| 76 =| 1 | 2 [ - | 0 | 5S | 6 [| Oo | 
| Non-employed) 83 =| J | 7 | 9 | 6 | 2 {| 7] 0? | 
Pcwes Bieat RERE Hl MO El WE 
= lc i Me Wl 
cleaning 
| Non-employed 76 | 2 | 2 | 8 | 6 | 2 | of? | 
[A A Re re 
Childere | 47 [2 | 2 |1 | 9 | a || 2 
[ Nonemplyed 57 [2 [2 | 0 [3 | 7 [a [3 
ass Ma A I a a a 
Take children 43 2 1 32 
to school 
Nonenpoyed 30 | 3 | 2? | 09 | 3 | 7 |u| 9 
a PS a Va 
Care of 29 1 10 
parents 
Nonenplyed 7 _[ 2 | 7 {7 [9 | 7 [| 8 
a Ee ae 
ee eee 
pus 
| Non-employed| 33 | 37, || 7 | 7 ie ee 
ins ep ye 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 7 Encuesta de Wea 
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In terms of the differences between employed and non-employed women, 
the activities where the differences are the greatest are: cooking, laundry, 
housecleaning, childcare and taking the children to school. More housewives 
than employed women are responsible for these household activities. For some 
activities, such as childcare and cooking, employed women, like employed men, 
are not able to perform these domestic duties as their employment outside the 
home makes it difficult to carry out these tasks. Other family members, primarily 
grandmothers assist households with employed women in these areas. There is 
thus no change in the gendered division of household labour: women continue to 
be responsible for those tasks most closely associated with their mothering role, 


and men’s responsibilities are centred around income generation. 


The findings presented in Table 5.6 again confirm a key finding of this 
study: the participation of men in household tasks is not related to the 
employment of women. In sum, changes are evident in the division of household 
labour, but they tend to be more generational in nature than represent a significant 
change in gender relations. Young girls are beginning to take on more of the 
responsibility of household tasks as a result of women entering the paid labour 
force. The older women of the household have also taken on more household 
responsibilities, particularly in the area of childcare. The participation of men in 
domestic tasks, on the other hand, is minimal, with the participation of sons 


almost non-existent. Employment appears to even reinforce traditional gender 
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roles by relying on the (unpaid) work of older and younger women in the 


household to fill the gap created when a woman gets a job. 


The gendered division of labour thus remains intact. Employed women 
perform fewer hours of housework than housewives, but they continue to retain 
the primary responsibility for the management of the household. Employed 
women receive some assistance in their domestic responsibilities, but this 
assistance is more likely to come from a female relative than their spouse. In fact, 
the data from the Mexico City survey reveal no difference in the amount of 


housework performed by the spouses of employed and non-employed women. 


The limited impact of women’s paid labour on the gendered division of 
household labour is due to a number of factors. First, power relations between 
men and women in the home appear to be considerably resistant to change. The 
notion of man as the primary breadwinner prevails, despite the increasing 
employment of women in Mexico. The introduction of a female wage to the 
household may be beginning to disrupt the traditional roles assigned to the 
members of the household, but in order for women’s bargaining power to 
increase, men’s authority in the household must decrease. The resistance to such 
a decline on the part of men is undoubtedly significant. Studies have reported the 
“battered dignity” of men as a result of the employment of women (Chant 


1991:14), and major “disruptions” in the family as a result of the rising 
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unemployment of men and having to depend on a woman’s wage (Selby, Murphy 


and Lorenzen 1990:176). 


Second, women may have internalized their traditional role as domestic 
managers and mothers, and this hampers a more egalitarian division of household 
labour as much as men’s resistance. As discussed earlier, Mexican women have 
sought paid employment in increasing numbers out of economic necessity. Their 
entry into the labour force can therefore be seen as an extension of their 
mothering role, as they struggle to add to the declining household income. 
Indeed, without the additional income women bring to the household, women 
would not be able to take proper care of their families. Employment brings the 
important reward of needed economic resources, and these resources help to 
fulfill a woman’s mothering responsibilities. Women are thus seen (and may also 
see themselves) as supplementary wage earners, and not the primary contributor 
to the household income. As a result, they do not share the same status as the 
male breadwinner of the household, and their role and activities continue to centre 


around the maintenance of the household. 


Household income decision making 


While the employment of women has not been shown to alter the gendered 


division of household labour, it is expected to have an impact on women’s 


involvement in household decision-making. Many authors have pointed to a link 
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between women’s employment and more egalitarian decision-making in the 
household. Blumberg for example, argues that female control of income, 
particularly household income, is the most important indicator of gender equality 
(Blumberg 1995). Elson also asserts that a woman’s wage may lessen her 
dependence on men for economic resources, and thereby increase her decision- 
making power in the household (Elson 1989). The purpose of this section is 
therefore to examine more closely this link between income and household 
bargaining power by asking the question: has waged labour brought women more 


equal power in household decision-making? 


Decision-making power and differences in bargaining power among 
household members are difficult to quantify. There are many different areas of 
household decisions, and establishing the relative power of the household 
members is problematic. Moreover, it is difficult to measure a significant change 
in women’s decision-making power over time. Because of these difficulties, only 
one area of decision-making, household expenditures, is examined here. 
Budgetary decision-making is chosen as the primary focus of investigation, as this 
is the area where changes are most likely to occur. As discussed earlier, one of 
the most significant changes to occur in Mexican households in past decades is 
the increase in wage earners, particularly female wage earners. The justification 
for male domination of budgetary decisions in the past was due to men’s, usually 
the husbands’, role as primary breadwinner. As a result of their new status as 


income-earner, and new role as contributor to the household income, the area in 
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which women are expected to have made the largest improvement in household 
status is in household budgetary decisions. That is, because women bring 
economic resources of their own to the household, it is expected that they will 
gain more of a say in how these resources are allocated. Accordingly, it is 
expected that women who are currently employed have more say in household 
budgetary decisions than women who are not employed. Because we are looking 
at the relative power of women and men in household decision-making, the set of 
respondents used in the analysis is limited to women who are married or living 


together with their partner (339 respondents out of the total sample of 520). 


Table 5.7 contains a summary of the responses to the question: who holds 
more power in deciding how the household income is spent? The data here 
indicate a difference between employed and non-employed women in terms of 
their input into household income decision-making. Specifically, twenty-nine per 
cent of employed women see themselves as holding the most say in decisions 
regarding household income, as opposed to nineteen percent of non-employed 
women. The data also indicate that more non-employed women claim that their 
husband/partner has the primary responsibility of the household budgetary 
decisions than employed women. Interestingly, however, the majority of both 
non-employed and employed women claim that they hold equal responsibility 
with their husband/partner. Over fifty per cent of those interviewed report 


egalitarian bargaining power relations regarding the household budget. 
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Table 5.7 Household income decision making (in percentages) 


Who holds the most power 
concerning household income All Employed Non-employed 
respondents women women 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 


To determine more precisely the effect of employment on women’s say in 
household budgetary decisions, multivariate analysis is also employed. Because 
the dependent variable in this case is trichotomous (self, both, partner), a 
multinomial logistic regression is used. These regressions incorporate the same 
independent variables included in the regressions determining the impact of 
employment on the amount of hours devoted to housework. They are included to 
help determine the independent effect of employment while holding other factors, 
such as demographic variables constant. Again, for this analysis, only women 
who identified themselves as being married or living with their partner were 


included. 


The results of the multinomial logistic regression, which are presented in 
Table 5.8, show that employment is a significant predictor of women’s input into 
household budgetary decision-making. Specifically, the odds of employed 


women reporting that they have more say than their partner in these household 
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decisions is higher than for non-employed women, when controlling for age, 
education, household income, and having children. The earning of a wage and 
financially contributing to the household thereby appears to enhance women’s 
input in household budgetary decisions. This signals a positive change in 
women’s household status as a result of employment. At the same time however, 
it is important to note that this enhanced bargaining power is limited to budgetary 
decisions, and that women have not used this power to bring about a more 


equitable sharing of household duties. 


Of the remaining variables included in the model, age, household income, 
and having children are also shown to have a significant impact. Women who 
come from households with an income higher than the median are less likely to 
report that their partner has more say in household budgetary decisions and are 
more likely to report that they themselves have more say, or that they share 
decision-making power with their partner. Interestingly, age has a similar impact. 
Women in the 30 to 39 year old range are more likely to claim greater authority in 
household budgetary decisions than women who are older or who are younger. 
Finally, having children is shown to have a significant impact. When all other 
factors are held constant, being a mother appears to lessen the odds of a woman 
reporting that she has more say in household income decision making than her 


partner. 
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There are therefore, a number of factors that appear to be contributing to 
an improvement in women’s household status, as measured by women’s input 
into household budgetary decisions. Two are of particular interest as they show 
that this change may be ongoing. First, employment appears to augment women’s 
household decision-making power regardless of age, education, and level of 
household income. With an increasing number of women entering the labour 
force, the effect of employment is therefore promising. Second, the greater 
likelihood of egalitarian and women’s contribution to household decision making 
among the 30-39 age groups suggests that positive changes are occurring among 
this younger age group. The relationship between household income and 
women’s household decision-making power points to more egalitarian relations 
between men and women in households with a higher household income, and 


more traditional gender relations in poorer households. 
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Table 5.8 Multinomial Logistic Regression for Household Income 
Decision Making Power 


Dependent variables: Who has more power in 
household income decision making 


Independent 

variables self both 
Working 1.097" (0.416) 2.994 0.559 (0.373) 1.748 
Have children -1,302° (0.735) 0.272, = -0.971_ (0.678) 0.379 


Basic demographics 


Age (30-39) 1.041°° (0.493) 2.833 0.693" (0.424) 1.999 
Age (40-49) -0.010 (0.554) 0.990 0.006 (0.460) 1.007 
Age (50+) 0.907 (0.642) 2.477 0.420 (0.571) 1.522 
Education (univ) 0.046 (0.576) 0.955 0.486 (0.495) 1.626 
Education (sec) -0.283 (0.456) 0.753 -0.030 (0.392) 0.971 


Household income 0.886 (0.420) 2.426 0.782" (0.367) 2.186 


Intercept 0.309 (0.791) 0.935 (0.724) 
Chi square 29.058" (16 df.) 

-2LL 234.834 

Cox and Snell R 

square 0.104 

N 265 


Notes: The reference category for the equation is Partner having more say in household 
income decisions. 

Cells contain coefficients, with standard errors in parentheses, and odds ratios in italics 
obtained from a multinomial logistic regression. 

*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are in bold. 
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These results are important, as they signal a change in gender relations and 
gender identities within Mexican households. While the analysis captures a 
generational effect, it is nonetheless restricted as it does not capture changes over 
time. In an effort to establish a time comparison in household decision-making, 
the women in the survey were also asked to compare their present decision- 
making situation with that of their mother. This question helps to provide a time 
comparison, as well as allow for a more general definition of decision-making, as 


it is not limited to the household budget. 


Table 5.9 summarizes the answers to this question. Unlike the differences 
noted above, employed and non-employed women report similar opinions on their 
influence in household decisions. In fact, a significant portion of women point to 
an improvement in household bargaining power, regardless of employment: forty 
per cent of Mexico City women claim to have more influence than their mother in 
the running of the household, while only a minority (sixteen per cent) claim to 
have less influence. There thus appears to be a significant improvement in 
women’s participation in household decision-making over time, independent of 


women’s employment. 
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Table 5.9 Household decision-making power — comparisons with mother 
(in percentages) 


Is your influence in household All Salaried Non- 
decision-making, more, less or respondents women employed 
about to equal to that of your women 
mother 

More influence 


About the same 


Less influence 


Don’t know 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 


An OLS multiple regression predicting women’s comparisons with their 
mother was performed on the basis of the same demographic and work-related 
variables analyzed in earlier regressions. The results of this regression, shown in 
Table 5.10, confirm the lack of a relationship with employment alone. The 
findings thus point to a moderate improvement in women’s household decision- 
making power, but not as a result of the increasing employment of women in 
Mexico. Factors shown to have a positive impact on the comparisons with their 
mother are being married, having children, age, and one component of 
employment: working full-time. The increased likelihood of women in the 30-39 
age group reporting more influence in the household than their mother in both 
models is particularly interesting, as it too, may signal that a change is occurring 
among the younger women. Women in the 50 and over age group are also more 


likely to report greater influence, but only in model 1. 
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The second set of regressions (model 2) incorporates the same 
employment variables used in earlier regressions: type of work, full-time 
employment, and wages. In this set of regressions, working full-time is found to 
be associated with higher reported levels of influence in the household. While the 
coefficient for working full-time barely meets statistical significance, the findings 
suggest that women who spend more time involved in employment outside of the 
home feel they have more say in household decisions than their mother did. In 
sum, therefore, while the descriptive data presented in Table 5.9 show a slight 
improvement in women’s influence in the household, the findings of the 
regressions for model 1 and 2 suggest that a number of factors can enhance 
women’s influence even more. In particular, there appears to be a generational 
change in terms of women’s perceptions of their power within the household. Not 
only do forty percent of women believe they have more influence in household 
decision-making than their mothers did, but women in their thirties have a higher 


sense of influence. 
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Table 5.10 OLS Regression for comparisons with mother 


Dependent variable: 


Independent variables Comparisons with mother 
Model 1 Model 2 
Working 0.034 0.078 --- 
Type of work 
Management or --- =~ -0.077 (0.196) 
professional work 
Manual work aon = -0.145 (0.205) 
Full-time work “se --- 0.321* (0.168) 
Median weekly wage 
(800+ pesos) aoe a-- 0.090 (0.148) 
Married 0.148* (0.091) -0.321** (0.154) 
Children 0.274*** (0.111) 0.190 (0.176) 


Basic demographics 


Age (30-39) 0.248*** = (0.103) 0.283* (0.172) 
Age (40-49) 0.124 (0.117) 0.038 (0.207) 
Age (50+) 0.436*** = (0.135) 0.317 (0.274) 
Education (univ) 0.167 (0.110) 0.063 (0.231) 
Education (sec) -0.091 (0.101) -0.174 (0.215) 


Household income —-0.104 (0.080) -0.133 (0.142) 


Constant 1.724*** (0.130) 1.633*** (0.281) 
R-squared 0.113 0.171 
N 373 134 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 

Cells contain OLS regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 

*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are indicated in 
bold. 
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Women’s employment and household status — summary of findings 


The results of the multiple regressions performed in this chapter indicate 
that employment has a moderate impact on women’s household status. The 
principal findings are summarized in Table 5.11, which illustrates the 
relationships between a number of indicators of household status and women’s 
employment. In sum, employment is shown to be associated with a reduced 
domestic workload and an increased say in household decision-making. At the 
same time however, employed women cannot expect to receive additional 
contributions from their spouses in terms of domestic work. The findings here 


even suggest that employed women might receive less help than housewives. 
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Table 5.11 Summary of findings on employment and household status 


az Dependent variables oe 


Average Spouse’s Have more power 
hours of _ average hours in decision- Comparison 
housework of housework* making with mother 


- - + 


NM 


Age (50+) 


| University 


[Education 


a negative sign indicates a decrease in hours, and a positive sign an increase in hours 


The results are thus mixed. The paid employment of women in Mexico 
ought to have an effect on gender roles. The ability of men to fulfill the role of 
principal breadwinner is being threatened by unemployment, low wages, and the 
introduction of other wage carers, particularly female wage earners to the 
household. Moreover, women’s roles have expanded beyond mother and 
housewife to include wage earner. Gender roles are nonetheless shown to be 


difficult to change, and are subject to considerable resistance. This is 
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demonstrated in the unaltered gendered division of household labour. Women 
continue to retain the primary responsibility for the maintenance of the household, 
in addition to childcare. Indeed, the additional role of worker has not displaced 
women’s other responsibilities. While women who are engaged in paid, 
extradomestic work are shown to perform fewer hours of domestic work than 
housewives, men have not stepped in to fill the gap. Other female relatives, 
particularly grandmothers, and to a lesser extent, daughters assist the working 
mother in these domestic responsibilities. The incorporation of women in the 
paid labour force has expanded the sphere of activity for women in Mexico, but it 
has not transformed the gendered division of household labour in any significant 
manner. It may also reinforce traditional gender roles by relying on the unpaid 
labour of the other female members of the household to fill in the gap created 


when a woman gets a job. 


In contrast to the lack of an effect on the gendered division of household 
labour, the earning of an income has had the positive benefit of contributing to 
women’s greater authority in household decision-making. For this dimension of 
household status, the employment of women appears to promote more egalitarian 
relations between men and women. With increasing numbers of women entering 
the labour force, this is indeed promising for women’s status. As discussed in a 
previous chapter, women are contributing a significant portion of their wages to 
the household. But, the evidence here points to women also having a 


considerable say in how this income is spent. The generation of income therefore 
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has increased the scope of women’s authority in the household. And this 
empowerment of women in the home can, in turn, affect women’s status in the 


public sphere. 


Once again, however, we need to return to the issue of household labour. 
While the increased authority of women in the household is important, it 
nonetheless appears to be limited to income decisions. Women have not used 
their increased bargaining power to demand more help from their spouses. 
Gender roles appear to be fairly entrenched: traditional values and beliefs 
regarding the proper roles and activities of men and women continue to prevail. 
Employment has increased the opportunities for women as well as their 
responsibilities. Unlike men, women have to combine their extradomestic paid 
work with their substantial domestic tasks. The heavy time burden this poses for 
women has consequences for women’s ability to participate in other activities, 
notably citizen activities. As republican conceptions of citizenship emphasize, the 
availability of free time is essential for participation as citizens. While a number 
of citizen activities do not require much time involvement such as voting, 
participation in other citizen activities, such as running for political office, and 
becoming a member of a neighbourhood association require a larger time 
commitment. Women’s combined domestic and employment responsibilities thus 
present significant potential obstacles to their involvement in a participatory 


democracy. 
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Employment alone cannot be expected to produce large improvements in 
women’s overall household status. Significantly, employment enhances women’s 
bargaining power, but at the same time, it increases women’s responsibilities and 
appears to reinforce traditional gender roles. The continued inequality between 
men and women in the home is likely to have an effect on women’s status in other 
areas. As mentioned above, it is likely to have an effect on the practice of 
women’s political citizenship rights by restricting the amount of time available to 
devote to citizen activities. The effect of employment on women’s political status 
will be examined in the following chapter. Notwithstanding the time constraint 
that involvement in paid employment presents, it is anticipated that employment 
brings women certain skills, experience and empowerment that serve to enhance 


women’s status in the political realm. 
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Chapter 6 
Women’s political status 


Employment is often considered fundamental to citizenship. This is most 
clearly stated by Judith Shklar, who in her examination of a different context — 
what constitutes American citizenship — proclaims: “We are citizens only if we 
earn” (Shklar 1991:98). Employment matters for citizenship as it provides the 
basis for the extension of most social citizenship rights, as well as a status, and a 
source of respect for individuals in the public sphere. Employment is also 
necessary for economic independence, and independence is often seen as a 
requirement of citizenship. The historical exclusion of women from paid 
employment can thus be seen as a major source of women’s lower political status, 
as well as a significant obstacle to the exercise of women’s political rights of 
citizenship. This being the case, the solution to the inequality of women’s and 
men’s political citizenship rights appears fairly straightforward”: women’s 


political status will be enhanced by bringing women into paid employment. 


But how exactly does employment enhance political status? Is it simply 
through providing women with economic resources, and economic independence, 
or does the type of employment matter? Are some aspects of women’s political 
status more affected by paid employment than others; or are they all affected 


equally? The existing literature does not offer clear answers to these questions. 


“* It is important to note that there is considerable debate on how to remedy women’s lower 
citizenship and political status. Some feminists do not find the solution in the public sphere, but 
only by placing greater importance on activities carried out in the private sphere, particularly 
women’s mothering and caring activities. See for example, (Elshtain 1981; Prokhovnik 1998). 
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In fact, with the exception of Walby, who finds empirical evidence of a 
correlation between the proportion of employed women in a country with the 
proportion of women represented in that country’s national parliament (Walby 
2000), the relationship between employment and political status is often inferred, 
and not supported with evidence; nor is the causal mechanism spelled out 
(Schlozman, Burns and Verba 1999). Additionally, the role of alternative 
explanations is rarely examined. For example, education may explain both 
employment and political status: women who have attained a higher level of 
schooling may be more likely to be both employed and exhibiting higher levels of 
involvement in political activities and issues. Alternatively, employment may 
have an indirect effect. Employment increases a woman’s level of income, which 
in turn, improves the likelihood of women’s involvement and engagement in 


political events and issues. 


What makes the present study particularly interesting is that Mexican 
women have entered the paid labour force from a number of different 
socioeconomic backgrounds. It is not simply the well-educated women, nor those 
who can afford domestic help. In fact, the women included in the Mexico City 
sample studied here represent different education levels, ages, civil status, as well 
as different incomes. This sample therefore allows for the possibility of 
controlling the impact of other variables and determining the independent effect 


of employment. But before we can begin to analyze the empirical data, and, 
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indeed establish how and why employment may be political empowering for 


women, we need to define more precisely what is meant by political status. 


The chapter aims to provide a clearer picture of the relationship between 
employment and political status in the following ways. First a definition, as well 
as a number of different measures of political status are spelled out. This allows 
for multiple statistical tests of the impact of employment. Second, the 
employment variable is disaggregated into a number of sub-categories, allowing 
for multiple tests on the dependent variable. That is, first, the independent effect 
of employment on the political status variables is assessed, then the various 
components of employment are tested separately. For example, the effect of full- 
time work, in contrast to part-time work, is tested. These multiple tests assist in 
establishing, first, whether employment does in fact have a positive effect on 
women’s political status, and second, whether it is employment alone, or only a 


certain aspect of employment that accounts for the demonstrated impact. 


The first task is therefore to provide a definition, and ultimately, an 
operational definition of political status. As discussed in the previous chapters, 
defining status — the dependent variable in this analysis — is not an easy 
undertaking. Political status is particularly problematic to define and measure 
quantitatively as it involves issues of political power. Because citizenship 


captures issues of status, equality, and contributions to the political process, the 
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definition of political status proposed here is informed by the notion of women’s 


citizenship rights, as well as the practice of citizenship. 


Sapiro has defined political integration as “examining the degree to which 
women are full citizens;” and citizenship as “the liberty, even the responsibility, 
to share in the governance and political life of a community” (Sapiro 1983:7). 
She also asserts that when women are excluded from participating in the 
governance of their community, they cannot be considered citizens, only subjects. 
Participation in governance is essential for citizenship, and an active citizenry is 
at the core of democracy. Women’s — and indeed, men’s — political citizenship 
rights essentially consist of the right to participate in political decision making, in 
addition to the right to share in the exercise of political power. In formal terms, 
this includes women’s right to participate in elections, as well as the right to hold 
public office. Legally, Mexican women hold these rights equally with men. In 
practice, however, these rights are not exercised equally. In fact, the practice of 
citizenship extends beyond these legally-defined rights. It involves participating 
in the decisions that affect one’s community, as well as the ability to contribute in 
the exchange of political ideas. This may be accomplished through belonging to 
an organization, attending a political event, or discussing politics with family and 


friends. 


Informed by notions of citizenship, an operational definition of political 


status includes measuring the capacity of women to exercise these political 
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citizenship rights by participating in the practice of political power, and by 
contributing to political discourse and political decision-making. This definition 
underlines three dimensions of political status: participation, engagement, and 
representation. The participation dimension assesses the level of involvement in 
political activities. This involvement can range from participating in a political 
event such as a Strike or political party campaign, to belonging to a political 
organization, such as a political party or a neighbourhood association. 
Involvement in non-formal political institutions such as a neighbourhoood or a 
community association is included in this analysis, because, as Jaquette reminds 
us, “much of Latin America politics occurs outside of conventional political 
institutions” (Jaquette 1986:65). Women’s political activism is also often more 
noticeable at the grassroots level (Craske 1993; Jaquette 1989; Rodriguez 1994). 
Moreover, participation in non-political associational life is important for 
strengthening citizenship and is critical for a healthy democracy (Brady, Verba 


and Schlozman 1995; Putnam 1993; Putnam 1995).*° 


Engagement captures a more passive element of women’s involvement in 
politics. In this case, political engagement refers to the level of interest in 
politics, as well as the tendency and frequency of entering into political discussion 
with others. Engagement therefore refers to women’s contribution to political 
discourse. Finally, representation measures the ability of women to attain a 


position in public office. It refers to the opportunity to directly exert political 


* By including women’s involvement in informal politics does not mean, as Lister argues , 
ignoring the need to improve women’s access to and representation in formal political channels 
(Lister 1997b). It is included here to highlight the broad spectrum of political activity. 
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power and contribute to decision making at a higher level. Together, these three 
indicators of women’s political status assess women’s ability to participate and 
contribute to decisions affecting the political system in which they live. That is, 
they assess the ability of women to exercise their political citizenship rights, and 


therefore act as citizens and not subjects. 


Mexican women tend to lag behind men on all these measures of political 
status. Excluding voting, women report significantly lower levels of involvement 
in political activities than men. They are less likely than men to participate or 
belong to a political party, a union, or a non-governmental organization 
(Fernandez Poncela 1995b; INEGI 2002). Their representation at all levels of 
government also lags far behind men’s (Fernandez Poncela 1995b). Mexican 
women also discuss politics less frequently than men, and report lower levels of 
interest in politics (Inglehart, Basafiez and Moreno 1998). Indeed, Fernandez- 
Poncela describes Mexican women’s participation in politics as: “the late 
incorporation of women in the formal political system, the low level of interest in 
politics, the reduced access to jobs in political parties and in government, and a 


conservative electoral behaviour” (Fernandez Poncela 1996:312). 
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Table 6.1 Women’s political involvement and engagement - descriptive 
data 


Political status measures % respondents 


Voted in the last federal Chamber of Deputies 
election (1997) 

Participated in 1 or more political event 

Belong to 1 or more political organization 


Discuss politics a lot with friends 


Very interested in politics 


Discuss politics a lot with partner 


Source: Rebecca Lee/Reforma. 1999. Encuesta de Mujeres 


Table 6.1 contains descriptive data, obtained from the Mexico City survey, 
for a number of political status measures. Excluding the figure for voting in the 
last federal election”, very few women report high levels of political involvement 
or engagement. The highest figure, 28.7 per cent, is for having participated in 
one or more political activities. Such an event could be signing a petition, 
participating in a strike, protest or political campaign. The figure is essentially 
the same for membership in a political organization: 28.1 per cent of women 
claim to have belonged to one or more political organizations, such as a political 
party, a citizen’s group, union or neighbourhood association. While comparable 
figures for men’s level of political involvement and engagement are not available, 
the results from the Mexico City survey highlight the relatively low levels of 


women citizenship activities. 


46 The national turnout for the 1997 election for the Federal Chamber of Deputies was 57.7%, and 
the turnout in the Federal District was 67 % (Instituto Federal Electoral). 
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A number of factors may explain these low levels of political involvement. 
The traditional values that define female behaviour, and emphasize women’s 
domestic role, and their subservience to men and the family have been argued to 
restrict women’s involvement outside the home, particularly women’s 
involvement in citizenship activities (Walby 1994). Women’s primary role as 
caregiver limits the opportunities for interacting with others, for engaging in 
political discussion, and for gaining the necessary skills for participation. The 
dominance of marianismo has also been presented as a significant obstacle 
(Craske 1999:12-14). Women’s economic dependency on men also limits 
women’s participation in political citizenship activities (Lister 1990; Nelson 
1984; Walby 1994). In addition, the availability of free time has been argued to 
lessen the ability of women to exercise their political citizenship rights (Lister 
1990; Lister 1997a; Walby 1994). In particular, the time-consuming balancing of 
women’s caring responsibilities with their income-generating activities present 
significant challenges to women’s ability to participate in political activities and 


thereby act as citizens. 


Employment has the potential of promoting women’s political citizenship 
by addressing three of the above four factors which limit women’s political 
involvement and engagement. First, the involvement of women in the paid labour 
force represents a movement out of the private sphere, and into the public sphere. 
This movement is crucial, as Walby explains, “the concept of citizenship depends 


upon the public sphere; the term has no significant meaning in the private” 
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(Walby 1994: 176). The increased involvement of women in the public sphere 
challenges the traditional values that define female behaviour, and opens up 
spaces for women to engage in political activity. Second, involvement in paid 
employment broadens women’s scope of activities beyond the household and 
thereby increases their interaction with others in the public sphere. While the 
findings of the last chapter indicate that the challenge to traditional values in the 
household was limited, it is expected that this will be less difficult in the public 
sphere, particularly in terms of women’s political participation and engagement. 
For these two dimensions of women’s political status, it is expected that the 
resistance on the part of men will be less than in the home, and that the increased 
interaction with other women in the public sphere will stimulate and encourage 


participation and interest. 


Third, employment can have a direct impact on women’s economic 
dependency on men. By providing women with monetary compensation for their 
economic contributions, women are more able to weaken their reliance on men. 
Indeed, as the previous chapters have shown, employment has contributed to an 
increased sense of independence among employed women, and has led to a 
greater say in how the household income is spent. However, as was shown in the 
previous chapter, paid employment outside the home does not seem to solve the 
issue of women’s double burden and the time constraints this presents. As we 
have seen in the discussion of employment and its effects on women’s household 


status, there has been very little change — if any at all — in the gendered division of 
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household labour. The female members of the household continue to retain the 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of the house and child rearing. 
Moreover, women who have found employment outside the home have seen no 
reduction in their household responsibilities. If a more equal sharing of 
responsibilities in the private sphere is a condition for enhancing women’s 


political status (in the public sphere), then employment can have little effect. 


Additionally, employment cannot solve the issue of time: paid 
employment outside the home has been shown to only increase women’s 
responsibilities, and not lessen them. This leaves working women with very little 
free time in which to participate in citizen activities. Nonetheless, while 
increasing women’s time-consuming responsibilities, and thereby reducing 
women’s potential of being a participant in citizen activities, it may be that 
employment compensates for the time consumption by providing women with the 


necessary skills and resources for political engagement and involvement. 


In brief, it is expected that employment will have a positive impact on two 
of the three dimensions of political status: participation or involvement, and 
engagement. First, the economic resources, and in particular, the economic 
independence that results from employment provide a source of empowerment, 
which in turn, increases feelings of political efficacy. And this increased sense of 
efficacy and empowerment may prompt participation and further interest in 


politics. Second, involvement in the paid labour force broadens women’s 
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interaction with others. This exposure to a larger network of people increases the 
likelihood of women being exposed to political ideas. It also boosts the likelihood 
of engaging in political discussion, as well as developing a greater interest in 
politics. The workplace may also be an important site for political mobilization, 
particularly in jobs where union membership is significant. Thirdly, skills gained 
on the job may be empowering, and transferable to the realm of politics, such as 


supervising others and organizing meetings. 


While paid employment is expected to have an impact on women’s level 
of political involvement and women’s political engagement, it is not expected to 
play a large role in determining the representation of women in political office.*” 
Many other significant obstacles and factors help to explain the continued lack of 
women in political posts, including the relatively low levels of female 
involvement and interest in politics. The poor representation of women in 
Mexican political posts nonetheless remains a considerable obstacle to women’s 


equality with men, and indeed, Mexican democracy. 


Political Involvement 


The central task of this chapter is to test empirically the impact of 
employment on these two dimensions of women’s political status — political 
involvement and political engagement. In both cases, a series of multiple 
‘4 Walby (2000) finds a positive correlation between high levels of female employment and 


female representation in national parliaments, but also notes that this relationship is stronger in 
industrialized countries than in non-industrialized countries. 
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regressions ate conducted. These regressions help to provide a clearer 
understanding of the relationship between employment and women’s political 
status. The first set of regressions incorporates measures of political involvement, 
where involvement refers to the ways in which citizens participate and contribute 
to political activities. In this case, the political involvement variables measure 
women’s participation in political activities, their membership in political 
organizations, as well as their participation in national elections (voting). The 
first variable — organizational membership ~ measures the number of formal and 
informal political organizations to which the respondent belongs. Here, an index 
was constructed whereby each respondent was given one point for having 
belonged to each of the following organizations: neighbourhood association, 
family/parents association, women’s association, citizens’ organization, religious 
organization, and political party. A respondent’s organizational membership 
index could therefore range from 0 to 6. However, as indicated in Table 6.1, very 
few women belong to one of these organizations, while even fewer belong to two 
or more. As a result, the index was transformed into a dichotomous variable, as 
the number of respondents claiming to have belonged to two or more 
organizations was too small to be statistically relevant in the analysis. The 
membership variable therefore assigns the value one to those who have belonged 


to one or more organizations, and zero to those who have belonged to none. 


The second variable — participation — measures the number of political 


activities in which the respondent has participated. Again, an index was created 
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measuring the number of political activities in which a respondent was involved. 
These political activities include: signing a petition, participating in a political 
campaign, attending a demonstration, participating in a strike and occupying a 
street, plot of land or building. Because the numbers were again too small to be 
statistically relevant, the participation index was modified into a dichotomous 
variable. This participation variable thus contains only two possible values, with 
the value one representing having participated in one or more political activities, 
and zero representing never having participated.“* The final variable — voting — 
indicates whether the respondent claims to have voted in the 1997 federal 
Chamber of Deputies election. Again, the variable is dichotomous, with the value 
one indicating having voted. Together, these involvement variables describe 
women’s involvement in political activities. They evaluate the ability of women 
to exert political power in an effort to contribute to the decisions and policies that 


influence the community in which they live. 


A number of control variables are also included in the models tested here. 
These variables include basic demographic measures, such as age, level of 
education, and household income. They are included in order to assess the 
independent effect of employment and to discern general patterns in women’s 
level of political involvement. Of these variables, the expectation is that women 
with higher levels of education are more likely to be involved in political 
activities and organizations than are women with lower levels of education. 


“8 As constructed here, the participation and organizational membership variables see all forms of 
participation and membership as being equal. 
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Education can increase the likelihood of political involvement by developing 
politically-relevant skills, imparting a sense of citizenship, as well as stimulating 
an interest in politics (Verba et al. 1993). Also included in these models are 
variables indicating whether a woman is married (or living together with her 
partner) or single (including divorced, separated or widowed), and whether a 
woman has children. The addition of the latter variable is particularly important, 
as it is expected that having to care for children would have a negative effect on 
the political involvement variables. Specifically, while employment may be 
empowering and may enhance women’s potential for political involvement, this 
employment, combined with women’s household responsibilities and the care of 
children, may represent a significant constraint to the amount of time a woman 


has to devote to political activity. 


The results for the logistic regressions performed for these three political 
involvement variables are contained in Table 6.2. As expected, a number of 
demographic variables have a significant and independent effect on women’s 
political involvement. In particular, age and education appear to be important 
predictors. Education has a positive effect, with university education increasing 
the odds of women participating in a political event and voting in the last national 
election. Specifically, when other factors are controlled, the odds of a woman 
being involved in a political event are higher if she has some university education 
than if she only has a primary or secondary education. Similarly, the odds of a 


woman with a university education voting in the last national election are more 
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than two times as high. Education does not however, help to explain women’s 


likelihood of being a member in a political organization. 


Table 6.2 Logistic Regression for Employment and Political Involvement 


variables 
Dependent variables 

Independent Organizational Participation Voting 
variables membership 
Working 0.068. (0.232) 1.071 0.371" (0.227) 1.449 0.327 (0.268) 1.386 
Married 0.161 (0.276) 1.175 -0.093 (0.272) 0.911 -0.224 (0.342) 0.800 
Have children -0.146 (0.338) 0.864 0.467 (0.335) 1.595 1.228°°" (0.374) 3.415 
Basic 
demographics 
Age (30-39) 0.325 (0.319) 1.384  -0.060 (0.310) 0.942 0.699" (0.349) 2.011 
Age (40-49) 1.105°" (0.343) 3.018 0.630" (0.338) 1.878 0.976 (0.432) 2.655 
Age (50+) 0.670* (0.404) 1.954 0.242 (0.408) 1.274 1.538°" (0.537) 4.655 
Education (univ) 0.363 = (0.340) ‘(1.438 ~—0.885""* (0.337) 2.422 0.896" (0.409) 2.449 
Education (sec) 0.462 (0.302) 1.588 0.464 (0.311) 1.591 0.515 (0.360) 1.674 
Household income -0.338 (0.244) 0.713 0.076 (0.236) 1.079 0.173 (0.270) 1.189 
Constant -1.556 °° (0.394) -2.003°"'(0.398) -0.902" (0.437) 
Chi square 14.466" (9 df.) 16.138" (9 df.) 38.476 (9 df.) 
-2LL 477.340 486.866 385.006 
Cox and Snell R square 0.034 0.038 0.101 
N 418 418 360 


Cells contain coefficients, with standard errors in parentheses, and odds ratios in italics 
obtained from a logistic estimation. 


*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are in bold. 


The results also show age to be a significant predictor of political 
involvement. For two of the three measures of political involvement — 


organizational membership and political participation — the results show that the 
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40-49 age group is more likely to be involved than both the older and the younger 
age groups. Specifically, when other factors are controlled, women in this age 
group are three times more likely to belong to an organization, and close to two 
times as likely to participate in a political event as their younger or older 
counterparts. Here, age may be related to the availability of time, where the 
children of women in this age group are likely to be older, allowing women more 
free time to devote to these activities. In addition, women in this age group may 
also have more seniority or stability in the workplace, which may positively affect 
their political involvement. For voting, the impact of age is different. When 
other factors are controlled for, the odds of a woman voting in the last national 
election increase with each age category. Indeed, all age groups show a positive 
and significant relationship, with the odds of women in the oldest age category 
voting in the last election more than four times as high than for women in the 


other age groups. 


In sum, both age and education are significant determinants of political 
involvement. Citizen participation among women is highest among university 
educated women, and, excluding voting, among women in the 40-49 age 
category. In terms of voting, the results indicate a steady increase in probability 
with age. It is important to note that citizen participation is lowest among the 
youngest age category (18-29 years), as well as at the lower levels of education, 
for all three measures of political involvement. Here, the low level of political 


involvement among women in the youngest age category may be explained by the 


oot 


fact that they have had less time to gain the skills and resources that help promote 


political participation, such as paid employment. 


Interestingly, motherhood increases the likelihood of voting.”? The odds 
of voting in the last election are higher for women who have children than for 
childless women. Being a mother and having to care for children thus encourages 
one form of citizen participation. Indeed, some have argued that while 
motherhood may constrain a woman’s activities to the private sphere, it can also 
act as a catalyst for political involvement (Craske 1999; Jaquette 1994; Ramos 
Escandon 1994). In Latin America, a woman’s political identity is often closely 
associated with her mothering role (Chaney 1973; Craske 1999). The results here 
do not show a strong association between motherhood and political activism, 
however. Motherhood has a significant impact on the likelihood of voting, but 
has no impact on the other two measures of political involvement. Motherhood 
may stimulate a need to become involved politically, but notably only in political 


activities requiring the least amount of time. 


The final basic demographic variable — household income — is not shown 
to have a significant effect on any of the dependent variables analysed here. This 
suggests that both the level and type of political involvement is not dependent on 


income level alone. In developed countries, income has been shown to be an 


Other variables measuring the impact of children on women’s political involvement were also 
tested using logistic regression. None was found to have a significant effect, and therefore, none 
was included in the final models presented here. These variables included: the number of 
children, the number of children living at home, as well as the number of preschool children. 
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important correlate of political participation, as people from higher income 
brackets often have more property at stake as well as more resources to devote to 
political campaigns (which is often a measure of political participation). In 
contrast to these studies, the results here indicate that other factors explain 


women’s likelihood of becoming politically involved. 


In terms of the effect of employment on political involvement, the results 
do not support all the expectations. While it was expected that employment 
would have an effect on all the dependent variables analyzed here, particularly 
organizational membership and political participation, it is only significant in 
explaining the latter. Specifically, being employed increases the odds of 
participating in a political event by approximately one and half times, when all 


other factors are controlled. 


As discussed earlier, employment can encourage political participation in 
a number of ways. First, working alongside other women and indeed men, 
widens the scope for interaction and discussion for women whose activities were 
previously limited to the household and their immediate community. Discussion 
among these new acquaintances may stimulate interest and ultimately, action in 
community affairs, labour issues, as well as municipal and national politics. The 
broadened interaction among other women in the work-setting may also create, or 
enhance a sense of social and political identity. And, a heightened gender 


consciousness can in turn, stimulate political action. Indeed, the workplace can 
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serve as an important source of information, organization and consciousness- 
raising. Moreover, the increased economic independence that results from paid 
employment can stimulate participation in political activities by contributing to 


women’s sense of autonomy and efficacy. 


Employment may have a greater impact on women’s propensity to 
participate than on organizational membership, as participating may require less 
of women’s time. The political participation index includes signing a petition, or 
joining a boycott or protest. These are activities that do not consume much time, 
or may only be a one-time event. By contrast, becoming a member of a 
community or parents association for example, requires attending meetings on a 
regular basis. Here, the time factor might explain the different impact of 


employment on these two political involvement variables. 


To summarize the findings so far, employment has a modest impact on 
one dimension of women’s political status. It is associated with an increase in 
political participation, one of the three indicators of political involvement. 
Determining how exactly employment may enhance women’s political 
participation is difficult. It may be that employment, and all that it entails — such 
as receiving a wage and leaving the household — stimulates political activity. Or, 
it may be that a certain aspect of employment or type of employment stimulates 
political involvement, and not others. A better understanding therefore requires 


looking more closely at employment and the nature of women’s employment in 
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particular. The next section does this by disaggregating employment and 


introducing new independent variables to the models. 


The impact of employment variables on political involvement 


Four employment variables are analyzed in this section for their potential 
impact on women’s political status. The first variable — type of work — is 
included to determine if only jobs associated with a certain skill level are related 
to an increase in political involvement. Here, two dummy variables are created to 
distinguish among three different occupational categories. The first type of work 
variable identifies those women who are employed as managers, supervisors or as 
professionals. The second variable identifies those who are employed as domestic 
workers, and specialized, semi-specialized, and non-specialized manual labourers. 
The third category identifies those women who are employed in office work. It is 
left out of the regressions in order to prevent perfect multicollinearity, but 
becomes the reference category for interpreting the results of the other variables. 
The second employment variable included in the regressions is the sample median 
wage. The third variable included here addresses the amount of time a woman 
works per week. This variable distinguishes between those who work more than 
six hours a day from those whose daily work hours average five or less. The final 


variable captures union membership.” It was not included in the organizational 


°° A number of additional employment-related variables were tested, but were not found to be 
significant. These variables include the size of firm in which the respondent worked, and whether 
the woman was self-employed or not. These variables have not been included in the models 
presented here because they were not significant, and they were closely related to the type of 
work women performed, and whether they were employed full or part-time. 
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membership variable as it is clearly related to employment, and may be important 
in explaining the likelihood of women’s political involvement in other areas. The 
union membership measure is a simple dichotomous variable with the value of 
one indicating that the respondent is a member of a union, and zero indicating 


non-membership. 


The reasoning behind including the type of work variables is that a 
significant gap exists between men and women in the labour market, as discussed 
in Chapter 4. Occupational segregation based on gender continues to define the 
labour market, with women occupying the lower-status and lower-paying jobs 
(Valdes Echenique and Gomariz Moraga 1993). Women are also more likely 
than men to be found in the least-skilled jobs, and they are less likely to hold 
managerial or supervisory roles (Zabludovsky 1997). Thus, the type of work 
women are engaged in is tested to see if, for example, jobs that require specific 
skills are related to different levels of political involvement. In other words, these 
additional regressions test whether, as well as the extent to which, the differences 
between men and women’s employment help to explain the differences that exist 


between men and women’s level of political involvement. 


The measure of average work hours was also included in order to 
determine if working full-time or part-time has a differential impact on 
participation. Again, women are more likely to be involved in part-time work 


than men (INEGI 2002), and perhaps this difference helps to explain some of the 
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discrepancies between men and women’s political involvement. That is, it may 
be that because they spend less time on the job, women have less time than men 
to gain the political involvement skills that employment brings. At the same 
time, the amount of time spent on the job may also cut into the amount of time 
women have to spend on political activity, and thus the time spent working may 
have a reverse effect. Thirdly, the median wage variable is included to determine 
if the amount a woman earns has an impact on the propensity for women to 
become politically involved. Finally, union membership was included in the 
analysis as it is expected that the skills and experience that one gains from 
belonging to such an organization might stimulate involvement in other 


organizations and activities. 


The results of these additional logistic regressions, presented in Table 6.3, 
indicate that certain aspects of employment are correlated with women’s level of 
political involvement. In particular, the results demonstrate the importance of 
full-time work for political participation. In contrast to part-time work, when 
women are engaged in full-time employment, they are more likely to be involved 
in political activity. Specifically, when controlling for the impact of other factors, 
the odds of women being politically active are close to three times higher for 
women employed full-time, than for women who work part-time. This is an 
interesting finding, as engaging in full-time work can present a considerable time 
constraint on the amount of time a woman has to devote to political issues and 


activities. It thus calls into question the link between free time and political 
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involvement. It also suggests that the amount of time spent on the job is 


important for developing the necessary skills to become politically involved. 


In addition to full-time work, union membership is shown to have an 
impact on political involvement. While it is not significant in explaining 
participation or voting, it has a significant and positive effect on the odds of 
belonging to a political organization. While it is difficult to establish the direction 
of causality in this case, these findings suggest that membership in an 
organization — whether at work, the immediate or larger political community — 
encourages membership in other organizations. Thus, activity in organizations at 


the workplace can help to stimulate activity in other political associations. 


The type of work variables produce some interesting findings. In 
particular, the regressions indicate that the odds of being politically active are four 
times as high for women engaged in manual labour than for women employed in 
non-manual work. When other factors are controlled for, women employed in the 
higher status occupations are not more likely to exhibit higher levels of political 
involvement — or indicators of higher political status. This may be explained by 
the fact that unions and worker mobilizations are more likely to found in sectors 
dominated by manual labour than in the management and _ professional 
occupations, and this experience with mobilization stimulates other political 


activity. 
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Table 6.3 


Dependent variables 


Independent 
variables Organizational Participation 
membership 
Type of work 
Management/ 
professional 
work -0:101 (0.689) 0.904 0.800 (0.682) 2.225 
Manual work -0.087 (0.722) 0.917. 1.418 (0.696) 4.131 
Median weekly 
wage (800+ pesos) 0.035 (0,502) 1035 0.494 (0.451) 1.640 
ea. 
Full time work 0.449 (0.556) 1.567 1.125 (0.542) 3.082 
Union member 1.500 (0.604) 4481 0.558 (0.577) 1.748 
Married 1.683 (0.531) 1.979 0,436 (0.469) 1.546 
Have children -0.316 (0.629) 0.729 0.776 (0.570) 2.172 
Basic 
demographics 
Age (30-39)  -0.713 (0.661) 0.490 -0.506 ~—- (0.537) _ 0.603 
Age (40-49) 1.438" (0,698) 4.214 0.831 (0.652) 2.295 
Age (50+) 0.092 (0.891) 7.097 0.018 (0.836) 1.018 
Education 
(univ) 0.237 (0.822) 1.267 0.515 (0.731) 1.674 
Education (sec) 0.540 (0.693) 1.717 0.391 (0.641) 1.479 
Household aoe 
income -1.374 (0.514) 0.253 0.411 (0.441) 1.508 
Constant 1.624" (0.932) 4.269 (1.031) 
Chi square 32.856 (13 d.f.) 28.646 (13 d.f.) 
-2LL 148.252 171.751 
Cox and Snell R square 0.191 0.169 
N 155 155 


Political involvement and employment variables 


-0.339 
-0.506 


-0.188 
0.636 


-0.431 
-0.250 


0.885 


0.396 


0.995 
1.456 


0.626 
0.516 


Voting 


(0.658) 
(0.708) 


(0.515) 
(0.538) 


(0.679) 
(0.555) 


(0.626) 


(0.624) 


(0.818) 


(1.080) 


(0.875) 
(0.788) 


0.713 
0.603 


0.829 
1.889 


0.650 
0.779 


2.422 


1.486 


2.704 


4.289 


1.870 
1.675 


-0.748 (0.497) 2.112 


-0.457 


(0.944) 


9.891 (13 df.) 


139.138 
0.072 
133 


Cells contain coefficients, with standard errors in parentheses, and odds ratios in italics 


obtained from a logistic estimation. 


*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are in bold. 
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In terms of women’s political involvement, the findings show that 
employment can enhance women’s political status in a number of ways. First, 
employment alone, even when controlling for other factors, is associated with an 
increased likelihood of political participation. Second, both involvement in 
manual labour and full-time work are associated with a significant increase in 
political participation and organizational membership. Third, involvement in a 
labour union is associated with involvement in political organizations. It is 
important to note that none of the employment variables has an effect on the 


likelihood of voting. 


Political interest and engagement 


Employment, particularly full-time employment, has been shown to 
encourage women’s participation in political activity, and union membership has 
been shown to encourage women’s involvement in other political organizations. 
But what about other measures of political status? Does employment help to 
stimulate a greater interest in politics among women? Does the increased 
interaction with people outside the home and immediate community lead to a 


greater level of discussion of political issues? 


In order to provide a more comprehensive picture of how employment 
might affect women’s political status, this section looks at whether paid 
employment provides an environment that foments discussion and interest in 


political issues. This second group of dependent variables thus focuses on more 
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micro-level measures of political status. They assess the extent to which women 
are engaged in politics, separate from their membership and participation in 
political activities. Specifically, the indicators analyzed here assess the frequency 
with which women discuss politics with their friends and partner, as well as their 
level of interest in politics. These variables are different from the previous group, 
in that they are directed more towards the private sphere and represent a more 


passive involvement in politics. 


The discussion of politics at the individual level, in addition to level of 
political interest is important for a number of reasons. First, without discussion — 
even if only in the private sphere — women cannot be expected to contribute to the 
political process. Views need to be expressed and heard in order to be 
represented, and if this is not done among family members and friends, it will not 
be carried out on a larger scale. Second, both participating in interpersonal 
political discussion and expressing interest in politics provide the foundation for 
participation in political activities. It is difficult to imagine people joining a 
political organization or participating in a political event without prior interest in 
the political issues surrounding this organization or event. Third, by entering into 
political discussion with others, women also challenge traditional views about 
gender roles which tend to claim politics as the exclusive domain of men. Finally, 
by engaging in the discussion and exchange of political views and ideas, women 


contribute to the democratic process. 
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To ascertain the relationship between employment and forms of political 
engagement, two sets of regressions are performed. The first set involves the 
same explanatory factors as analyzed in Table 6.2, which looked at the 
independent effect of employment. These factors include a number of 
demographic variables, as well as a variable which indicates whether or not a 
woman is employed. Once the impact of employment on political engagement is 
assessed using a number of control variables, a second set of regressions is 
performed. As was carried out with the political involvement regressions, the 
employment variable is disaggregated into four additional independent variables 
that aim to capture important elements of female employment. These variables 
include specifying whether a woman is employed full-time or part-time, whether 
she is a member of a union, the wages received, and finally, the type of work 


performed. 


The impact of employment on political engagement 


Table 6.4 contains the results of the first set of regressions for political 
interest and engagement. In terms of the demographic factors, both age and 
education again prove to be significant explanatory factors. The middle age 
category — between 40 and 49 years — is a strong factor in determining women’s 
political status. Specifically, this age group is associated with an increased level 
of political interest, as well as an increased frequency of political discussion 
among friends and their spouse or partner. Similar to the results for voting, 


women in the oldest age category — fifty years and older — are more likely to state 
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a greater frequency of political discussion among friends than the younger age 
groups. In other words, a jump from one age group to another is associated with a 


corresponding increase in frequency of political discussion among friends. 


As expected, education is also positively related to all three indicators of 
political engagement: it increases women’s interest in politics, as well as 
increases the likelihood and frequency of political discussion. Indeed, both 
secondary and university educated women are more likely to report higher levels 
of political interest and political discussion than women with lower levels of 
education. It is important to note that while a secondary education is important 
for improving levels of political engagement, a university education is the 
stronger of the two education variables. That is, a higher level of education is 


associated with a corresponding increase of political interest and discussion. 


In addition to the demonstrating the effect of age and education, the 
regression results in Table 6.4 are particularly helpful in explaining the role 
employment may play in enhancing women’s citizen participation and political 
status. Employment has a significant and positive relationship with the level of 
interest in politics, as well as the frequency of political discussions with friends 
and husband or partner. In other words, when other factors are controlled, 
employed women are more likely to report higher levels of interest in politics, as 
well as a greater frequency of political discussions among friends and their 


spouse. 
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Table 6.4 OLS Regression for Political interest and engagement 


Dependent variables 


Independent 
variables Interest in Talk politics Talk politics 
Politics with partner with friends 
Working 0.058 (0.032) 0.104 (0.038) 0.103 (0.033) 
Married -0.028 (0.038) a _- 0.076" (0,040) 
Have children 0.003 (0.046) -0.036 (0.059) —- 0.009 (0.047) 
Basic demographics 
Age (30-39) -0.036 (0.043) 0.070 (0.045) 0.046 (0.043) 
Age (40-49) 0.096" 0,049) 0.087 0.051) 9-108" 0.049) 
Age (50+) 0.076 (0.057) 0.030 (0.062) 0.136" (0.059) 


% * 


*e * Ex 
Education (univ) 9.250 ~~ (9.047) 0.236 (0.052) 0.326 (0.048) 


* 


ak ee ae 
Education (sec) 0.095 (0.042) 0.106 (0.044) _—i0.168 (0.043) 


Household 
income 0.004 (0.033) 0.017 (0.037) 0.028 (0.034) 
eK OK 
Constant 0.220 (0.053) 0.169 (0.068) 0.049 (0.055) 
R-squared 0.114 0.153 0.189 
N 411 274 393 


Cells contain OLS regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 
*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are indicated in 
bold. 


Here, the role of employment is unmistakable. While it is not as strong as 
the impact of a university education, the experience of being involved in 
remunerative employment increases women’s level of political engagement. And 


this in turn, enhances women’s political status. To gain a fuller understanding of 
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the effect of employment, further regressions are performed. The results of these 


additional regressions, which incorporate the same employment variables used in 


the analysis of women’s political involvement — type of work, median weekly 


wage, hours spent on the job and union membership — are presented in Table 6.5. 


Table 6.5 


employment variables 


Independent 
variables 


Type of work 


Management/ 
professional work 
Manual work 


Median weekly wage 
(800+ pesos) 
Full time work 


Union member 
Married 
Have children 
Basic demographics 
Age (30-39) 
Age (40-49) 
Age (50+) 
Education (univ) 
Education (sec) 


Household income 


Interest in 


Dependent variables 


OLS Regression for political interest and engagement — 


Talk politics 
with friends 


-0.110 
-0.070 


0.057 


0.098 
-0.019 
-0.088 
0.111 


0.030 
0.249 
0.225" 

0.461 


0.326 
-0.017 
-0.063 


2 


* 


* 


(0.088) 
(0.092) 


(0.066) 


(0.073) 
(0.087) 
(0.072) 
(0.083) 


(0.080) 
(0.098) 
(0.137) 
(0.112) 


(0.101) 
(0.066) 


Constant 


R-square 
N 


Politics 
-0.078 (0.079) 
0.126 (0.081) 
-0.018... (0,059) 
0.089 (0.065) 
0.004 (0.077) 
0.097 (0.063) 
-0.021 (0.073) 
-0.060 (0.070) 
0.208" (0.086) 
0.051 (0.110) 
0.250 (0.098) 
0.134 (0.085) 
0.094* (0.058) 
0.176 (0.113) 

0.235 
153 


Talk politics 
with partner 
0,009 (0.104) 
0.099 ©. (0.100) 
0.210” (0.067) 
0.147" (0.070) 
-0.043 (0.081) 
-0.097 (0.096) 
-0.055 = (0.081) 
0.169 (0,090) 
0.073 (0.120) 
0.348" (0.100) 
0.393 (0.089) 
0.032 (0.066) 
-0.048 (0.144) 
0.457 

87 


0.210 
146 


Cells contain OLS regression coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 
*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are indicated in 


bold. 
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(0.129) 


The results of these regressions suggest that the employment variables are 
not all that important in explaining women’s level of political engagement. 
Indeed, the results show that only full-time work, and earning more than the 
median weekly wage have an impact on political engagement, among working 
women. Moreover, they are only significant in explaining the frequency of 
discussing politics with one’s husband or partner. Specifically, women who work 
full-time or who earn more than 800 pesos per week are more likely to engage in 
frequent political discussions with their spouse than women who work part-time. 
Neither the weekly wage nor full-time work is shown to have any significant 
effect on the other measures of political engagement. Furthermore, the results 
demonstrate that neither the type of work, nor being a member of a union has a 
significant impact on level of political engagement. That is, women who are 
employed in non-manual labour are no more likely to show higher levels of 
political interest or participate in political discussion than women are employed in 
manual labour. Similarly, union membership does not appear to contribute to 


women’s level of interest and discussion in politics. 


Together, the two sets of regressions illustrate that employment by itself 
can enhance women’s level of political engagement. It increases women’s level 
of interest in politics, as well as the frequency of political discussion. 
Employment thus helps to enhance aspects — the more passive aspects — of 
women’s political status. And this is promising for increasing women’s political 


status in Mexico. What remains to be explained however, is the discrepancy 
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between women’s level of involvement and their level of engagement in politics, 
and specifically, the frustration that may result when engagement is higher than 


participation. Before addressing this, it is important to review the main findings. 


Women’s employment and political status - Summary of findings 


The results of the multiple regressions performed in this chapter indicate 
that employment, and a number of employment-related variables have a varied 
impact on women’s political status. The results are summarized in Table 6.6, 
which illustrates the relationships between women’s employment and women’s 
political involvement and engagement, and Table 6.7, which illustrates the 
findings for the relationships between the employment-related variables (full-time 
work, type of work, wages, and union membership) and women’s political 


involvement and engagement. 


Employment is shown to have an independent and direct impact on 
women’s political participation: women who are employed are more likely to be 
involved in political activity than women who are not employed. Employment is 
not, however shown to have an independent effect on the two remaining 
indicators of women’s political involvement. For the indicators of political 
engagement on the other hand, employment is shown to have a consistent impact: 
employed women are more likely to indicate higher levels of political interest, 
and are more likely to engage in frequent political discussion with their friends 


and their husband or partner. 
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Table 6.6 Summary of findings on employment and political status 


| Dependent variables . 


Interest Talk Talk 
partner friends 


+ + + 


NM 


‘NM = not measured 


In addition to the independent effect of employment, certain aspects of 
employment show a positive impact on women’s political status. The findings 
here suggest that full-time work is particularly important. In contrast to part-time 
work, full-time work is associated with a greater likelihood of a woman 
participating in a political event. Full-time work is also shown to be associated 
with a greater frequency of political discussion. In addition, being a member of a 
labour union seems to stimulate membership in other organizations. Finally, it is 


important to note that neither employment, nor any of the employment-related 
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variables are significant in explaining voting. This is an interesting finding, as 
voting is the one indicator of political status where there is the smallest gap 


between men and women, and where employment has the least impact. 


Table 6.7 Summary of findings on employment variables and political 


status 
Independent Dependent variables 
variables Organizational Participation Voting Interest Talk Talk 
membership partner friends 
Management/ 


Professional 
lwork 


Manual Labour 


[Median wage + 


Full-time work 


| 
Children 


Age (30-39) 


Age (40-49) 


| Age (50+) 


University } + + ae 
{Education 

| 

| Secondary | + + 


Education 


Household 


income 


NM = not measured 
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Among the demographic variables included in the models, two remain 
consistently significant. First, the 40-49 age group is important for explaining 
both political involvement and political engagement. Women from this age group 
are more likely to belong to a political organization, participate in a political 
activity, show a greater interest in politics and discuss politics with their partner 
than women who are either younger or older. Mexican women in their forties are 
also more likely to vote and talk politics with their friends than women who are 
younger. For both voting and talking politics with friends, however, the 
likelihood increases with age. In other words, the odds of a woman voting in the 
last election increases as one moves from age group to the next. Similarly, the 
frequency of engaging in political discussions with friends increases with each 
age group. In sum, women in the oldest age category are more likely to 
demonstrate higher levels of political involvement and engagement in those 


activities requiring the least amount of time commitment. 


The second important demographic variable is education. Not 
surprisingly, education, particularly a university education, is associated with 
higher levels of both political involvement and engagement. Women are more 
likely to participate, belong, vote, discuss politics and express an interest in 
politics if they have some university education than if they only have a secondary 
education or less. While not as strong an indicator as university education, a 
secondary education can also stimulate citizen activity among Mexican women. 


Compared with women who have some primary education, or no education at all, 
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women who have completed some secondary education are more likely to 
indicate higher levels of political interest and greater frequency of entering into 
political discussions with their spouse and with their friends. In terms of political 
involvement, a secondary education also increases the odds of organizational 
membership. Overall therefore, we see greater citizen activity, and indeed, 


political status, among women with higher levels of education. 


The final demographic variable worth noting is the impact of having 
children. Motherhood has long been associated with women’s political activity in 
Latin America (Chaney 1973). The results presented here, however, do not show 
any significant difference in political activity between mothers and women who 
do not have children, except in the case of voting. Here, the results indicate that 
being a mother increases the likelihood of voting. The findings do not show any 
association between motherhood and other, notably, more time-consuming forms 


of political involvement. 


The relationship between political involvement and political engagement 


Of the different measures of political status, political participation and 
voting are perhaps the most critical for active citizenship. To be active citizens, it 
is necessary to not only contribute to political discussion, but to take part in 
political activities. However, as the analysis here has shown, earning increases 
the likelihood political participation, but it is not sufficient. If employment is not 


sufficient, what other factors may help to improve the likelihood of women 
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participating in political life? Specifically, what impact might higher levels of 


political engagement have on political participation? 


In an effort to answer this question, a final set of regressions is performed. 
A successive models approach is employed to determine the relative importance 
of a number of different independent variables. The first model sets out to 
explain women’s political participation in terms of the same set of demographic 
variables used earlier, in addition to whether the respondent is currently 
employed, and two indicators of women’s political engagement — level of political 
interest and frequency of political discussion. These latter variables are included 
to assess the relationship between political engagement and _ political 
involvement.”! It is expected that these political engagement variables will be 
positively correlated with political participation. That is, being politically 


engaged contributes to higher levels of political participation. 


The second model incorporates an index of organizational membership. It 


is expected that this organizational experience will have a positive impact on 


52 


political participation.” The index used here differs from the index included in 


the earlier analysis of employment on political involvement in the following 
ways. First, membership in a political party is excluded from the index because 


>! For political discussion, only the variable determining the frequency with which women discuss 
politics with their friends is included, and not discussion with their partner, as the latter is limited 
to those women who are currently married or living together with their partner. 

» This organizational membership can be seen as an indicator of social capital. Putnam has 
defined social capital as: the networks, norms, trust and cooperation that individuals have with 
each other that contribute to both a strong, effective government, as well as a healthy economy 
(Putnam 1993). It differs from political participation which captures “our relations with political 
institutions” as it refers to “our relations with one another” (Putnam 1995:665). 
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this membership may also represent a form of political participation. Second, 
membership in two types of organizations — labour unions and professional 
associations — is added to the index. Their omission from the earlier index of 
organizational membership was due to their obvious relationship to employment. 
Finally, involvement in a tanda is added here because of its potential contribution 
to social capital.° > The final model looks at the impact of each of the 
organizations included in the index separately, in order to determine if 
membership in certain associations is more correlated with political participation 


than others. 


The results of these additional regressions, which are presented in Table 
6.8, show that both political engagement and organizational membership are 
positively correlated with political participation. In the first model, the findings 
indicate that when controlling for other factors, both the level of political interest 
and political discussion are positively related to political participation. This 
suggests that the more passive forms of political involvement can stimulate 
increased participation in political activities. It is also likely however, that 
participating in political events increases one’s interest in politics and frequency 
of political discussion. The relationship between these two is likely reinforcing. 
Nonetheless, what is important to note is that the impact of political engagement 


is shown to be consistently strong and positive across the three models. This 


3 A tanda is a grassroots microsavings practice in Mexico whereby neighbours, colleagues or 
family members contribute regularly to a common pool. Each contributor takes turns collecting 
the total amount until all have contributed and received equal amounts. This practice is based on 
the contributors’ networks of trust — and indeed, their collective distrust of Mexican banks — as 
well as their interpersonal relationships. 
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suggests that employment can also have an indirect effect on women’s political 
status: employment enhances women’s political engagement, which in turn, 


increases the likelihood of political participation. 


The second and third models also illustrate the connection between 
women’s organizational membership and their participation in political activities. 
When controlling for other factors, being a member of an organization increases 
the likelihood of becoming involved in political activities. This finding supports 
the social capital argument that the increased interaction with one another in non- 
political settings leads to greater political participation. The results of the third 
model show that membership in certain organizations matter more for political 
participation than others. Specifically, membership in citizen’s and religious 
associations is positively correlated with political participation. The odds of 
becoming politically involved are two times as high for women who are members 
of a religious association, than for women who are not members. Similarly, the 
odds of participating in a political activity are three times as high for women who 
are involved in a citizen’s association than for those who are not. Interestingly, a 
number of organizations are not shown to have an impact on_ political 
participation: tandas, neighbourhood, parents’, women’s, and professional 


associations, as well as labour unions. 
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Table 6.8 Predictors of Political Participation 


Independent 
variables Model 1 
Basic 
demographics 
Working 0.155 (0.250) 
Married 0.078 (0.307) 
Have children 0.432 (0.368) 
Age (30-39) -0.169 (0.337) 
Age (40-49) 0.283 (0.364) 
Age (50+) -0.156 (0.470) 
Education (univ) -0,003 (0.389) 
Education (sec) -0.068 (0.342) 
Household 
income 0.027 (0.258) 
Political 
engagement 
political interest 0.890" (0.421) 
political 
discussion 1.733" (0.411) 
Organizational 
membership 
Index 
Tanda 
Neighbourhood 
Parents’ 
Women’s 
Citizen 
Professional 
association 
Religious 
Labour union 
ES td 
Constant -2.205 0.451 
Chi square 50.931" 
-2LL 422.420 
Cox and Snell R square 0.123 
N 388 


Cells contain coefficients, with standard errors in parentheses, and odds ratios in italics 
obtained from a logistic estimation. 


1.167 
1.081 
1.541 
0.845 
1.328 
0.856 
0.997 
0.934 


1.028 


2.436 


5.660 


0.110 


(1 d.f.) 


Political participation 


Model 2 


(0.253) 
(0.313) 
(0.370) 
(0.342) 
(0.375) 
(0.480) 
(0.441) 
(0.349) 


(0.262) 


(0.429) 


(0.415) 


0.126 


1.082 
0.984 
1.605 
0.749 
1114 
0.806 
0.953 
0.884 


1.097 


2.158 


S199 


1.384 


-2.266 (0.457) 0.104 
57.788 (12. d.f.) 


415.563 


Model 3 

0.162 0.269 1.176 
0.430 (0.381) 1.537 
0.430 (0.381) 1.537 
0.296 (0.351) 0.743 
0.024 (0.384) 1.025 
0.357 (0.503) 0.700 
0.069 (0.411) 0.933 
0.142 (0.356) 0.867 
0.157 (0.268) 1.170 
0.782 (0.441) 2.185 
1.652 (0.425) 5.217 
0.189 (0.263) 0.828 
0.894 (0.598) 2.445 
0.332 (0.457) 1.393 
0.523 (0.944) 0.593 
1.075 (0.589) 2.930 
0.009 (0.556) 0.991 
0.659 (0.348) 1.933 
0.507 (0.532) 1.660 
-2.226 (0.481) 0.108 

63.536 (19. d.f.) 

406.687 
0.152 
386 


*p<.10 **p<.05 ***p<.01. All coefficients significant at p<.10 or better are in bold. 
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The results of these regressions highlight the complementary nature of the 
different dimensions of political status, as well as the indirect effect employment 
has on political participation. As summarized in Figure 6.1 below, employment 
has been shown to have an independent and positive impact on the likelihood of 
women’s participation in political activities. This relationship however loses its 
significance when political interest and political discussion are added to the 
model. When they are added, employment is shown to have an indirect impact on 
women’s political participation. Specifically, employment indirectly stimulates 
political participation by enhancing women’s level of political interest and 
women’s political discussion, both of which are shown to increase the level of 


women’s participation in political activities . 


Figure 6.1 Employment, political engagement and political participation 


Political 


employment ee acetate eee ater ate > participation 


Political interest 


Political 


discussion 
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Enhancing women’s political status 


What do these findings mean for the prospects of women’s more equal 
integration into Mexican political life? First, it is important to recall the 
descriptive data presented in Table 6.1. Aside from voting in the last national 
election, the figures show relatively low levels of political involvement and 
engagement. Very few Mexican women are participating in Mexican political 
life. A limited number of women have participated in a political event and have 
belonged to a political organization, while an even smaller percentage of women 
report having a great interest and frequent discussion of politics. Importantly, 


women also lag behind men on all of these measures of political status. 


Notwithstanding the relatively low levels of integration of women in 
Mexican politics, the findings here demonstrate that women’s political 
involvement and engagement are highest among university-educated, employed, 
and women between the ages of 40 and 49. These results therefore suggest that 
women’s political status can be enhanced through employment and through 
higher levels of education. Education, particularly a university education, is 
proven to be particularly important for stimulating women’s political involvement 
and engagement. The difficulty here is that obtaining a university education is not 


a possibility for many Mexicans, and especially for many Mexican women. 


The findings are perhaps more promising for employment, as finding a 


paying job is undeniably easier than obtaining a university education. Moreover, 
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employment is shown to enhance women’s political status regardless of the type 
of work performed, whether it is part-time or full-time, or in a large or a small 
firm. Indeed, employment alone can boost women’s participation in political 
activities, and increase their level of political interest and frequency of entering 
into political discussion. Full-time employment also has the added effect of 
further increasing women’s political involvement by strongly increasing the 
likelihood of being a member of an organization and participating in political 
activities. The participation of women in paid activities outside the home thus has 
consequences for women’s involvement in Mexican political life and thus, the 
practice of citizenship. Employed women are more engaged in citizenship 


activities than non-employed women. 
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Chapter 7 
Conclusion 


Before, I was a housewife .... But when I 
started to work, then I learned that we have the 
same rights, and I got a new vision of what I 
was. Before, I was a servant. 
factory worker in Tijuana, aged 37 
The dissertation opened with the question: Can employment, even if it is 
low paid, insecure, and low-skilled, have empowering potential? The short 
answer is yes, as there is little opportunity for empowerment when confined to 


domestic work. Employment opens the door for improvements in both the public 


and private dimensions of women’s status, as the woman quoted above describes. 


This woman, who had been working for thirteen years at the time of the 
interview, works in a factory in Tijuana that makes specialized eyeglass lenses. 
While she enjoys the work itself, she does not think that she gets paid enough, 
does not see any opportunity for advancement, and does not like the 
administrators, the benefits, or the physical surroundings of her work. She also 
says that she would not be proud if her daughter entered the same line of work. 
At the same time, she claims that employment has brought her new confidence, 


more power in household decision-making, and a greater sense of capability. 


The dissertation began by showing that the increased participation of 
women in the Mexican labour force has been the result of both the multiple 


economic crises that Mexico has endured in recent decades — which served to 
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increase the supply of women looking for remunerative employment — and the 
liberalization of the Mexican economy — which helped to increase the demand for 
female labour, particularly the low-cost of Mexican female labour. The outcome 
of this combination of supply and demand factors is the unprecedented entry of a 
significant number of Mexican women — who had previously been confined to the 
home and the duties surrounding women’s traditional caregiver roles — into the 
labour market. Their entry was not the result of a particular policy which 
encouraged or facilitated women’s employment, such as the provision of greater 
access to childcare. The urgent economic need of families combined with 
employers’ need to reduce costs and improve efficiency to stimulate the rise in 


female employment. 


While the rise in women’s employment is empirically evident, the 
consequences of this increased involvement in the labour force required more 
examination. In particular, what needed to be answered was: does this movement 
of women into the public sphere of Mexico’s labour market signal a positive 
change for women’s status? Or does this represent a continuation or even 
worsening of women’s subordination to men? The empowering potential of 
women’s employment in Mexico is not immediately obvious. Women have been 
employed, for example, in the maquiladoras along the U.S. border where they 
have been specifically recruited because they are believed to be more likely than 
men to accept lower wages, less likely to protest, and less likely to organize and 


form unions. They have also entered professions which reflect their traditional 
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roles such as domestic servant, waitress, secretary and seamstress. These jobs do 
little to change prevailing gender stereotypes. They may, in fact, serve to further 
entrench them. Moreover, it has been shown that Mexican women face fewer 
opportunities for advancement within their place of work, and receive lower 
wages than men, on average, despite their near-equal levels of education. 
Mexican women may have increased their presence within the work force, but 


within a discriminatory labour market. 


In addition, the existing literature on the gendered effects of development 
does not provide clear answers to whether, and how, employment may be 
empowering, as it offers competing views and predictions. On the one hand, 
integration theory outlines the empowering effects of women's integration into the 
development process and their involvement in the labour force. On the other 
hand, the marginalization perspective underlines the increased demands placed on 
women when they enter the labour force as they must combine these activities 
with their domestic obligations. This perspective also argues that women are 
marginalized by the processes of development, and remain subordinate to men in 


the labour market. 


As demonstrated in the dissertation, both perspectives have their merits as 
well as their weaknesses. Consistent with the expectations of the marginalization 
perspective, the findings presented here indicate that there is a significant gender 


inequality within the labour market, and that Mexican women continue to hold the 
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primary responsibility for the maintenance of the household, as well as for child 
care. Notwithstanding these significant inequalities, the dissertation also shows 
that women have seen improvements in their economic, household, and political 
status as a result of their participation in the Mexican labour force. These 


findings are consistent with the general argument of the integration perspective. 


While the dissertation does not seek to replace either perspective, it 
differs from both as it highlights the need to look at the different dimensions of 
women's status. Unlike earlier work, which did not disaggregate the status 
variable, the dissertation emphasizes the need for an examination of women's 
participation in both the public and private spheres of activity in order to gain a 
more complete understanding of the gendered consequences of economic 
development, and specifically, women's participation in the paid labour force. It 
expressly underlines the importance of examining women's roles and capabilities 
in both the political and economic spheres, in addition to the realm of the 
household. The effect of employment is different in each case, and must be 


examined separately. 


The dissertation also highlights the need to move beyond the 
marginalization and integration perspectives. The integration argument is 
deficient in its neglect of the private sphere, while the marginalization argument is 
lacking in its ability to account for the empowering potential of integration. They 


are also both lacking in a concise definition of status. Here, the dissertation 
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shows how the literature on citizenship can be brought in to complement the 
literature on women and development in useful ways. In particular, this literature 
helps to define the multiple dimensions of women's status, and underlines the 
importance of participation. Whether framed in terms of rights or obligations, the 
citizenship literature is concerned with the participation of individuals in a 
community. This participation can range from voting in an election, and 
membership in a neighbourhood association in the political realm, to the right to 


participate as an independent person in the labour market. 


In addition to its contribution to the literature on women and development, 
the dissertation also seeks to contribute to the literature on women’s citizenship. 
The approach taken in the dissertation demonstrates that discussions of women’s 
citizenship may be enriched by looking at the multiple dimensions of citizenship, 
particularly economic and political, as well as how women's status in the 
household interacts with these two dimensions. The dissertation also helps to 
clarify the connection often made in the literature between employment and 
citizenship. Specifically, it shows how employment, regardless of the wages 
received, or the type of work performed, increases women’s independence, their 
say in household budgetary decisions, as well as their engagement and 


involvement in politics. 


Finally, the results of the dissertation underline the need to look beyond 


objectives measures of certain concepts and variables. It is difficult, for example, 
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to discern signs of individual empowerment as there is no agreed upon reference 
point upon which all measures can be based. In addition, a large part of 
empowerment depends on an individual’s own assessments. Objective measures 
are therefore insufficient as they cannot easily capture these personal evaluations. 
For variables such as economic independence, relying on women's self- 
perceptions is essential. Evidence of economic independence is difficult to 
perceive when considering the amount of wages women receive in exchange for 
their work, and the portion of these wages they contribute to the household 
budget. This lack of discernible evidence should not obscure the strong feelings 
of independence that women report to be the result of their participation in waged 
employment. Analyses of women's status are thus enhanced when objective 


measures are complemented by women's own evaluations. 


Principal findings 


Economic status 


In terms of women’s economic status, women’s position in the labour 
market continues to be inferior to men’s. They are concentrated in the lower 
paying and lower skilled jobs, such as domestic servant, and when they do gain 
entry to the higher paying positions and professions, they are paid less than men. 
For example, despite their near-equal levels of education, women employed as 
civil servants or private sector managers earn significantly less than men in the 


same professions. At the same time, employment has been shown to positively 
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contribute to women’s sense of independence. Tangible evidence of this boost in 
autonomy is however, difficult to detect. The difficult economic situation, in 
which most Mexicans find themselves, means that the bulk of workers’ — both 
men’s and women’s — wages are consumed by household and family needs. 
Independence is nonetheless a subjective matter, and is better assessed by 
examining individuals’ perceptions, and whether or not there have been any 
changes. Here, the results are clear: the majority of employed women feel that 
employment has contributed positively to their sense of independence. 
Employment provides women with economic resources, and these resources allow 


women to lessen their dependence on men. 


Expressed in terms of women’s economic citizenship rights, the results are 
mixed. Mexican women have access to paid employment, but not to a non- 
discriminatory labour market. Gender stereotypes justify extending lower wages 
to women, and define, to a significant extent, the types of jobs women find. 
Barriers to women’s entry into the Mexican workforce also continue to exist. In 
particular, women’s domestic responsibilities, especially childcare, limit women’s 
ability to seek paid employment. Indeed, the availability of a ‘mother substitute’ 
is associated with a greater likelihood of a woman being employed. In addition, it 
could also be argued that women’s employment is hindered by their relatively low 
education levels. But this potential obstacle to women’s economic participation is 
not shown to be relevant: women’s educational levels are close, if not equal, to 


men’s. Disparities in education do not limit women’s access to paid employment. 
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Although women have been integrated into a discriminatory labour 
market, one aspect of their economic citizenship has seen an important 
improvement. Women have experienced a greater sense of independence as a 
direct result of their paid employment. Furthermore, while this sense of 
independence is greater among women working in certain occupations, 
specifically, manual labour, and management and professional work, it is not 
shown to be dependent upon wage level or the amount of time spent at work. 
This increase in independence is essential for women’s economic citizenship. It 


also has ramifications for women’s status in other areas as well, particularly the 


household. 


Finally, the majority of women have sought employment due to the 
pressing need to contribute financially to the household. Indeed, it was the crisis 
of the Mexican economy that stimulated the significant increase in the number of 
women looking for paid employment. In this way, the involvement of women in 
remunerative employment can be seen as an extension of women’s mothering 
role. Participation in the labour market can thus be viewed as more of an 
obligation than a right. This should not, however, deny women’s agency. The 
vast majority of women have entered the labour force of their own volition 
(although the findings indicate that women have not had the same choices as men 
in the type of employment they have found). Notwithstanding the lack of choice, 


and while reflecting their mothering role and household responsibilities, engaging 
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in paid work represents women taking control of the financial situation of their 


families, as well as their own lives. 


Household status 


In terms of women’s household status, traditional gender roles appear to 
be well-entrenched: women continue to retain the primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of the home, as well as childcare, while men’s responsibilities 
continue to be centred on income generation and activities in the public sphere. 
The findings also show that the amount of hours employed women spend on 
domestic chores may be less than for non-employed women, but men have not 
come in to fill the gap. Moreover, the amount of time employed women spend on 
household chores is significant, and greater than the amount of time their spouse 
devotes to the maintenance of the house and to childcare. Instead of men 
increasing their participation in household activities, employed women rely 
heavily on the help of their mothers and daughters to assist with the maintenance 
of the home and the care of the children. Employment thus reduces the amount of 
time spent in the home doing housework, but it does not appear to lead to a more 


equitable division of household labour between women and men. 


On the other hand, paid employment is shown to enhance women’s 


decision-making power in the home. Employed women have more say in 


household budgetary matters than non-employed women. Here, the earning of a 
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wage has a noticeable impact on women’s household power. When they 
contribute financially to the household budget, women have more input and 
participate more in decisions affecting the household as a whole. This represents 
a significant improvement in women’s household status, where previously, 
household decisions, particularly decisions concerning the allocation of household 


funds, were made primarily, if not exclusively, by the male household head. 


Similar to the findings on women’s economic status, the results are again 
mixed. Women’s participation in household decisions is increased, signifying an 
important improvement in women’s household status. What is lacking is a more 
equitable division of household labour. And this is significant, as what is required 
for an overall improvement in women’s household status, and in fact, gender 
equality in the home, is the increased participation on the part of men. It is 
important to underline here that women’s considerable domestic obligations also 
present a significant obstacle to their labour force participation, and consequently, 
the benefits that employment brings. The increased participation of men in 
domestic activities would therefore go a long way in improving women’s status 


overall. 


Political status 


Politically, involvement in the paid labour force has also been shown to 


enhance women’s status. Employment leads to greater participation in political 
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activities, a greater level of political interest, as well as a greater frequency of 
entering into political discussion with spouses and friends. Employment also has 
an indirect and reinforcing effect. Higher levels of both political interest and 
political discussion are shown to increase the likelihood of political participation. 
Being a member of a labour union also stimulates membership in other 
organizations. Thus, by encouraging these forms of political engagement, 
participation in remunerative employment also indirectly increases the likelihood 


of participating in political activities. 


The effect here is important, as Mexican women, like women in many 
other developing and developed countries, exhibit lower levels of political activity 
and interest than men. To enhance both women’s political citizenship and the 
democratic process in Mexico, women need to be able to become more involved 
and engaged in Mexican politics. While employment is not shown to eliminate all 
barriers to women’s political participation — such as the continued unequal 
division of household labour which effectively restricts the amount of time 
available to engage in political activities — its effect on women’s citizenship is 


important. 


Implications for further research 


The findings of the dissertation point the need for further research. First, 


our understanding of how employment can enhance women’s citizenship and the 
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multiple dimensions of women’s status can be improved by applying the approach 
used here in a comparative context. Other countries have experienced similar 
increases in the labour force participation of women. The Newly Industrialized 
Countries (NICs) of East, and South East Asia are examples of countries where 
women have increased their presence in the workforce, and have contributed to 
the economic successes of their countries. Studies of women’s experiences in 
other countries in Latin America would also provide important comparisons. 
Furthermore, as the present study draws from the experiences of working women 
in Mexico City, with some illustrative examples from Tijuana, a national study of 
employed and non-employed women across Mexico would provide interesting 
comparisons. Indeed, an examination of these cases in a comparative context 
would advance our knowledge of how paid work can improve women’s status, as 


well as help identify the persisting challenges to gender equality. 


Indeed, our understanding of the consequences of employment for 
women’s citizenship and status in Mexico would be improved by revisiting the 
Mexico City case. The current study provides a benchmark by which women’s 
progress — or even stagnation and reversal — of the benefits of employment can be 
assessed. It is, however, limited in that it is a static study of a dynamic process. 
A longitudinal study would help elucidate the relationships between employment 
and the multiple measures of women’s status, and more firmly identify the 


remaining obstacles to women’s full and equal citizenship with men. 
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Together, these comparative studies would help clarify whether all 
employment is equal in its effect, or if only certain aspects or types of paid 
employment are more likely to produce positive changes in women's status. 
Additional studies would also help identify the long term consequences of 
employment. For example, does the long term employment of women lead to 
women demanding a more equitable share in the household labour between 
themselves and their spouses? Or, do employed women continue to retain the 
primary responsibility for domestic work, limiting further improvements in their 
household, political, and economic status? A more longitudinal study would also 
help assess whether the reliance on daughters for help with domestic work 
compromises these daughters’ future status, economically, politically and within 


the household. 


In spite of these unanswered questions, for the factory worker quoted at 
the beginning of the chapter and, indeed, for many other women in Mexico City, 
even the low-paid and low-skilled employment has made a difference. 
Conventional measures cannot easily capture the significance of these differences 
in women’s lives. Only by disaggregating status are we able to notice these 
changes and improvements. However, whether these improvements are 
temporary, or part of a lasting process remains to be seen. A lot of women’s 
future depends on a more equitable sharing of household responsibilities and help 


with childcare. 
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Appendix 


Rebecca Lee/Reforma 
ENCUESTA DE MUJERES 


. En general (esta usted satisfecha o insatisfecha con cémo estan las cosas en su 
vida? (INSISTIR) ;Muy o Algo? 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


Muy satisfecha 
Algo satisfecha 
Poco satisfecha 
Nada satisfecha 
No sabe/ No contesté 


. §Me podria decir cuantos afios tiene? (ANOTAR DIRECTO) 


. (Hasta qué afio estudié usted? 


1) 


No tiene estudios 
Primaria 
Secundaria/Técnica 
Preparatoria 
Universidad/Mas 
No contesté 


. ¢Cual es su estado civil? 


1) 


Soltera >>> PASE A PREG. 6 

Casada 

Union libre 

Viuda >>> PASE A PREG. 6 
Divorciada/separada >>> PASE A PREG. 6 
No sabe/No contesté 


,Actualmente vive usted con su pareja? 


1) Si 
2) No 


3) No sabe/No contesté 


i Tiene usted hijos? 


1) Si 


2) No>>>PASE A LA PREG. 10 


. £Cudantos hijos tiene? 


1) 


(ANOTAR DIRECTO) 


2) No sabe/No contest6 
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8. ¢Cuantos hijos viven actualmente con usted? 
1) (ANOTAR DIRECTO) 
2) No sabe/No contest6é 


9. j~Ctantos de los hijos que viven con usted tienen menos de seis afios? 
1) (ANOTAR DIRECTO) 
2) No sabe/No contesté 


10. ,Tiene usted algtin empleo remunerado en este momento? 
1) Si 
2) 2) No>>> PASE A PREG. 12 


11. ;Cuantos? (ANOTAR DIRECTO) >>>PASE A PREG. 16 


12. A qué se dedica usted principalmente? 
1) Ama de casa 
2) Estudiante 
3) Jubilada/Pensionada 
4) Desempleada 
5) Otro: 
6) No contesté 


13. ,Alguna vez ha tenido usted algtin trabajo remunerado? 
1) Si 
2) No >>> PASE A PREG. 40 
3) No sabe/No contesté 


14. ,Cual era su principal ocupacié6n? 
(ANOTAR DIRECTO) 
1) Patrén/gerente de un establecimiento de mas de 10 empleados 
2) Patré6n gerente de un establecimiento de menos de 10 empleados 
3) Trabajadora profesional 
4) Supervisora-trabajo de oficina/jefa de area 
5) Trabajador de oficina 
6) Trabajadora manual especializada 
7) Trabajadora manual semi-especializada 
8) Trabajadora manual no especializada 
9) Trabajadora doméstica 


15. gPorqué se salié de trabajar? 
1) >>> PASE A 
PREG. 40 
3) No sabe/No contest6...>>> PASE A PREG. 40 
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16. {Cual es su principal ocupacién? 


(ANOTAR DIRECTO) 
1) Patron/gerente de un establecimiento de mas de 10 empleados 
2) Patrén gerente de un establecimiento de menos de 10 empleados 
3) Trabajadora profesional 
4) Supervisora-trabajo de oficina/jefa de area 
5) Trabajador de oficina 
6) Trabajadora manual especializada 
7) Trabajadora manual semi-especializada 
8) Trabajadora manual no especializada 
9) Trabajadora doméstica 


17. {Trabaja usted en el sector ptiblico o en el privado? 
1) Sector ptblico 
2) Sector privado 
3) No sabe/No contest6 


18. Normalmente ;cuantas horas al dia le dedica usted a su(s) trabajo(s)? 
1) (ANOTAR DIRECTO) 
2) No sabe/No contesté 


19. ,Y cuantos dias a la semana trabaja? 
1) Undia 
2) Dos dias 
3) Tres dias 
4) Cuatro dias 
5) Cinco dias 
6) Seis dias 
7) Siete dias 
8) No sabe/No contest6é 


20. {A los cudntos afios empezé a trabajar? 
1) (ANOTAR DIRECTO) 
2) No sabe/No contesté 


21. Aproximadamente ;cudntos empleados laboran en su lugar de trabajo? 


1) _ Ss (ANOTAR DIRECTO) 
2) No sabe/No contesté 
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Pipan 


23. 


24. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


25. 


26. 


,Cual es la principal raz6n por la que usted trabaja actualmente? (ESPERAR 
RESPUESTA) 

1) Para ser independiente 

2) Por superaci6n personal 

3) Por necesidad econémica de la familia 

4) Para apoyar en la educacién de hermanos, hijos o familiares 
5) Para pagar sus propios estudios 

6) Para cubrir gastos personales 

7) Por que le gusta trabajar 

8) Otra: 

9) No sabe/No contesté 


(La decision de trabajar la tomd....? (LEER) 

1) Usted exclusivamente >>> PASE A PREG. 25 

2) Entre usted y alguien mas que le ayud6 a tomar la decisién 
3) Alguien mds tomé la decisién por usted 

4) Ns/Nc 


{ Quién es la persona que le ayud6 0 tomé la decisién por usted? 
Pareja 

Padre 

Madre 

Padre y madre 

Otro: 


Los planes que tiene usted en su empleo actual son: 
1) Quedarse todo el tiempo que pueda 

3) Quedarse hasta encontrar otro trabajo 

4) Quedarse el menor tiempo posible 

5) No sabe/No contest6 


Desde que tiene usted un empleo remunerado {su carga de taréas domésticas se 
ha aligerado o se ha intensificado? 

1) Se ha aligerado 

2) Se ha intensificado 

3) Ni uno, ni otro (NO LEEER) 

4) No sabe/No contesté 
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28. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 


{Quién se hace cargo de las taréas domésticas desde que usted trabaja? 
(ESPERAR RESPUESTA) 
1) Trabajadora doméstica 
2) Pareja 

3) Hija(s) 

4) Hijo(s) 

5) Madre 

6) Hermana(s) 

7) Usted misma 

8) Nadie 

9) Otro: 

10) Ns/Nc 


{EI trabajo remunerado ha hecho que su vida en general sea mejor, peor o no ha 
cambiado mucho? 

Mejor 

Peor 

No ha cambiado mucho/sigue igual 

No sabe/No contesté 


Por favor digame si esté usted de acuerdo o en desacuerdo con las siguientes 
frases: INSISTIR MUCHO O ALGO) 
1) Muy de Acuerdo 
2) Algo de Acuerdo 
3) Niuno, Ni otro (NO LEER) 
4) Algo en Desacuerdo 
5) Muy en Desacuerdo 
6) Ns/Nc 
29. Trabajar me permite ser una mujer independiente 
30. Trabajar me hace sentir mas importante 
31. El trabajo que hago vale mas que el sueldo que me pagan 
32. Me sentiria orgullosa de que mi hija trabajara en lo mismo que yo 
33. Trabajar hace que descuide a mi familia 


34. Trabajo por necesidad, de lo contrario no lo haria 
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32. 


Normalmente ;cuanto gana a la semana por su actividad laboral? 
1) 0 amenos de 800 pesos/mes 

2) 800 a menos de 1500 pesos/mes 

3) 1500a menos de 3000 pesos mes 

4) 3000 a menos de 5000 

5) 5000 a menos de 7000 

6) de 7000 a menos de 10,000 

7) de 10,000 a menos de 13,000 

8) de 13,000 a mas 

9) No contest6é 


. De lo que usted gana, {cuanto aporta para el sustento de su hogar? (LEER) 


Todo lo que gana 

Mas de la mitad de lo que gana 
Mas o menos la mitad 

Menos de la mitad de lo que gana 
Nada 

No sabe/No contest6 (NO LEER) 


(SIG. PREGUNTA SOLO APLICAR A LAS QUE TIENEN PAREJA) 


. De lo que gana su pareja {cuanto aporta para el sustento de su hogar? (LEER) 


Todo lo que gana 

Mas de la mitad de lo que gana 
Mas o menos la mitad 

Menos de la mitad de lo que gana 
Nada 

No sabe/No contest6 


. En su trabajo, {hay mujeres ocupando puestos altos de direccién 0 ejecutivos? 


Si 
2) No 
3) No sabe/No contest6 


. ,A usted le gustaria ocupar algtin dia un puesto alto de direccién 0 ejecutivo? 


Si 
No 
No sabe /No contest6 
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(APLICAR A TODAS) 

Se habla de que hay razones por las que sélo algunas mujeres alcanzan 
puestos altos de direccidén o ejecutivos. A continuacién le voy a leer 
algunas, por favor digame si usted esté de acuerdo o en desacuerdo 
(INSISTIR MUY O ALGO): 

1) Muy de Acuerdo 

2) Algo de Acuerdo 

3) Niuno, Ni otro (NO LEER) 

4) Algo en Desacuerdo 

5) Muy en Desacuerdo 


6) Ns/Nc 
40. La mujer es débil para mandar 
41. Las tareas domésticas no se lo permite 
42. La mujer no tiene las habilidades o la preparacién adecuada 
43. La mujer no tiene las mismas oportunidades que el hombre 
44. Ala mujer no le interesa los puestos directivos 
45. Los hombres no quieren que las mujeres ocupen puestos directivos 


{Quién se hace cargo de las siguientes actividades en su hogar? (LEER 
TODAS LAS OPCIONES) 

1) Usted 

2) Pareja 

3) Hija(s) 

4) Hijo(s) 

5) Otros Familiares 

6) Trabajadora doméstica 

7) Otro 

8) Ns/Ne 


Actividad: 


46. Comprar los alimentos 

47. Cocinar 

48. Lavar ropa 

49. Limpiar la casa 

50. Cuidar a los nifios 

51. Llevar a los nifios a la escuela 

52. Cuidar parientes enfermos 

53. Pagar los recibos de agua, luz, gas, etc. 

54. Reparar tuberfas, puertas, electrodomésticos, etc. 
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5). 


Normalmente, jcudntas horas al dia le dedica usted a las actividades 


domésticas? 


56. 


57. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


58. 


59. 


1) (ANOTAR DIRECTO) 
2) No sabe/No contesté 


(PREG 56 y 57 SOLO APLICAR A LAS QUE TIENEN PAREJA) 
LY su pareja? 

1) (ANOTAR DIRECTO) 

2) No sabe/ No contest6 


{,Quién tiene mds peso en decidir que hacer con el ingreso familiar, usted o su 
pareja? 

Usted 

Pareja 

Ambos 

Ninguno 

No sabe/ No contest6 


(APLICAR A TODAS) 

4Y comparado con su madre? {la influencia de usted en la toma de decisiones 
del hogar es mayor, igual o menor al que tenia su madre en su casa? 

1) Mayor influencia 

2) Igual 

3) Menor influencia 

4) No sabe/No contest6 


{Qué tanto participa usted en tandas con otras mujeres: frecuentemente, 
ocasionalmente o nunca? 

1) Frecuentemente 

2) Ocasionalmente 

3) Nunca 

4) No sabe/No contesté 


A continuaci6n le voy a leer algunas frases, por favor digame si usted esta de 
acuerdo o en desacuerdo (INSISTIR MUY O ALGO) 

1) Muy de Acuerdo 

2) Algo de Acuerdo 

3) Niuno, Ni otro (NO LEER) 

4) Algo en Desacuerdo 

5) Muy en Desacuerdo 

6) Ns/Nc 
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60. El hombre merece mejores salarios que la mujer por ser los encargados de 
mantener a la familia 

61. Si una mujer gana mas dinero que su esposo, es casi seguro que causard 
problemas 

62. Si el sueldo del hombre alcanza para que la famila viva bien, la mujer no tiene 
por que trabajar 

63. Cuando hay escasez de trabajos, el hombre tiene mas derecho al trabajo que la 
mujer 


64. Ser ama de casa es tan satisfactorio como tener un trabajo remunerado 


En su opinion, {qué es lo mas importante en la vida de una mujer? 
1) Ser buena madre 
2) Ser una profesionista exitosa 
3) Tener un matrimonio feliz 
4) Ns/Nc 


65. Ser buena madre o ser una profesionista exitosa 
66. Ser una profesionista exitosa o tener un matrimonio feliz 


67. Tener un matrimonio feliz o ser buena madre 


68.Algunas personas piensan que la mujer, dada la desigualdad de oportunidades 

que ha tenido, deberfa tener garantizado una cuota de acceso a la educacién y 
a puestos de trabajo. Otras personas piensan que la mujer puede competir por 
la educaci6n y por el trabajo y alcanzarlos por méritos propios. Ud. con cual 
de las dos esta mas de acuerdo, con darle a la mujer un trato preferencial o que 
la mujer logre sus puestos por méritos propios? 

1) Darle ala mujer un trato preferencial 

2) La mujer logre sus puestos por méritos propios 

3) Ninguna (NO LEER) 

4) No sabe/No contest6 (NO LEER) 


69. Suponga que se esta ofreciendo un trabajo y que hay dos personas que lo estan 
solicitando. Uno es un hombre y otra es una mujer. Los dos tienen el mismo 
nivel de escolaridad, asi como experiencia y habilidades similares. En su 
opinion, {a quién se le deberia dar el trabajo, al hombre 0 a la mujer? 

1) Hombre 
2) Mujer 
3) No sabe/ No contest6 
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70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 
75. 
76. 
rae 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


Suponga que se esta ofreciendo el mismo trabajo, pero en este caso las dos 
personas que lo estan solicitando son mujeres. Una de ellas es muy eficiente y 
esta altamente calificada para hacer el trabajo. La otra no es tan eficiente ni 
calificada, pero, a diferencia de la primera, tiene hijos que mantener. En su 
opinion, 4a quién se le deberia dar el trabajo, a la mujer calificada o a la que 
tiene hijos? 

1) Mujer calificada 

2) Mujer con hijos 

3) No sabe/No contesté 


Por ultimo, suponga que en el trabajo que estan solicitando estas dos mismas 
mujeres se deben tomar decisiones muy bien fundamentadas que afectan a 
muchas personas. En su opinion, {a quién se le deberia dar ese trabajo, a la 
mujer calificada 0 a la que tiene hijos? 

1) Mujer calificada 

2) Mujer con hijos 

3) No sabe/No contesté 


{, Qué tan orgullosa esta usted de ser mujer? 
1) Muy orgullosa 
2) Algo orgullosa 
3) Poco orgullosa 
4) Nada orgullosa 
5) No sabe/ No contesté 


Cuando usted era nifia {qué tanto se hablaba de politica en su casa: mucho, algo, 
poco o nada? 

1) Mucho 

2) Algo 

3) Poco 

4) Nada 

5) No sabe/No contest6 


i Pertenece usted a alguna(s) de las siguientes organizaciones? 
1) Si 
2) No 
3) Ns/Nc 


Asociacion de vecinos 
Asociacién de padres de familia 
Asociacion de mujeres 
Organizacién ciudadana 
Asociacion profesional 
Organizacion religiosa 
Sindicato 

Partido politico 
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82.. {Que tan interesada esta usted en la politica? (LEER) 
1) Muy interesada 
2) Algo interesada 
3) Poco interesada 
4) Nada interesada 
5)No sabe/No contest6é 


,Alguna vez ha participado en alguna...? 
1) Si 
2) No 
3) Ns/Nc 


83. Firma de desplegado o peticién a las autoridades 
84. Evento de proselitismo o campafia politica 

85. Manifestaci6n 

86. Huelga 


87. Toma de terreno, calle, edificio, etc. 


88. ,Tiene usted credencial para votar? 
1)Si tiene 
2)No tiene 
3)No sabe/No contesté 


89. {Siente que su voto cuenta? 
1) Sicuenta 
2) No cuenta 
3) No sabe/No contesté 


{Qué tanto se entera de las noticias politicas por cada uno de los siguientes 
medios: mucho, algo, poco o nada? 

1) Mucho 

2) Algo 

3) Poco 

4) Nada 

5) Ns/Ne 


90. Televisi6n 

91. Radio 

92. Periddicos 

93. Hablando con la gente 
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1) Mucho 
2) Algo 
3) Poco 
4) Nada 
5) Ns/Nc 


94. Su pareja 
95. Padres 
96. Amigos 


Generalmente, sus opiniones sobre politica son similares o distintas a las 
de.....? INSISTIR MUY O ALGO) 

1) Muy distintas 

2) Algo distintas 

3) Ni una, ni otra (NO LEER) 

4) Algo similares 

5) Muy similares 

6) Ns/Nc 


97. Su pareja 
98. Padres 
99. Amigos 


100. Para que un matrimonio funcione bien ;que tan importante es que la mujer 
tenga las mismas opiniones politicas que su pareja? 
1) Muy importante 
2) Algo importante 
3) Poco importante 
4) Nada importante 
5) No sabe/No contest6 (NO LEER) 


En general justed confia o no confia en ....? 
1) Siconfia 
2) No confia 
3) Ns/Ne 


101. El gobierno 
102. Los partidos politicos 


103.En politica generalmente se habla de posturas de “izquierda” y posturas de 


“derecha”. En una escala del 1 al 10, donde 1 significa ser de izquierda y 10 ser 
de derecha, {en qué punto de la escala se ubicaria usted? 


eS 2 Pas [ea aS a] 6 Fe 9 10s | NS/New 
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104. Independientemente del partido por el que usted votaria, {con cual partido 
politico se identifica mas? 
(diria usted que es muy 0 algo ? 


1) Muy prifsta 

2) Algo priista 
3) Muy panista 
4) Algo Panista 
5) Muy perredista 
6) Algo perredista 
7) Otro partido 
8) Ninguno 

9) Ns/Ne 


Se habla de que hay razones por las que sdlo pocas mujeres ocupan cargos 
politicos. A continuacién le voy a leer algunas, por favor digame si usted esta de 
acuerdo o en desacuerdo (INSISTIR MUY O ALGO): 

1) Muy de Acuerdo 

2) Algo de Acuerdo 

3) Niuno, Ni otro (NO LEER) 

4) Algo en Desacuerdo 

5) Muy en Desacuerdo 

6) Ns/Nc 


105. La mujer es débil como para ser lider politica 

106. Las tareas domésticas no se lo permiten 

107. La mujer no tiene las habilidades 0 preparacién adecuada 

108. La mujer no tiene las mismas oportunidades que el hombre 

109. A la mujer no le interesa ocupar puestos politicos 

110. Los hombres no quieren que las mujeres ocupen puestos politicos 


111.En su opinion, {el nimero de mujeres que ocupan cargos politicos en nuestro 
pais deberfa aumentar, disminuir, o seguir igual? 
1) Aumentar 
2) Disminuir 
3) Seguir igual 
4) No sabe/No contest6 


112. ;Usted cree que las mujeres en cargos politicos promueven los intereses de la 
Mujer o no los promueven? 
1) Si 
2) No 
3) No sabe/No contest6 
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113. En su opinion {s6lo las mujeres en cargos politicos pueden representar los 
intereses femeninos o también los hombres politicos pueden hacerlo? 
1) S6lo las mujeres politicas 
2) También los hombres pueden 
3) No sabe/No contesté 


114.En su opinion, jcual es el partido cuyos programas representan mejor sus 

intereses como mujer? 

1) PRI 

2) PAN 

3) PRD 

4) Otro: 

5) Ninguno 

6) No sabe/No contesté 


115. En su opinion zcudl es la caracterfstica mds importante que debe tener un 
buen candidato a la presidencia de la Reptblica? (LEER) 

1) Tener experiencia 

2) Ser honesto 

3) Ser capaz 

4) Ser responsable 

5) No sabe/ No contest6 (NO LEER) 


116. ,Y de las siguientes caracterisiticas, cual es la mas importante? (LEER) 


1) Estar casado 

2) Ser sensible 

3) Ser guapo 

4) Ser simpatico 

5) No sabe/No contest6 (NO LEER) 


Por favor digame si usted esta a favor 0 en contra de... (INSISTIR) ;Muy o Algo? 
1) Muy a favor 
2) Algo a favor 
3) Niuno, Ni otro (NO LEER) 
4) Muyen contra 
5) Algo en contra 
6) Ns/Nc 


117. Que se legalice el aborto en México 

118. Que se instituya la pena de muerte para los violadores de menores 

119. Que se instituya la pena de muerte para los asesinos 

120. Que la violencia conyugal sea un delito que merezca la carcel 

121. Que se prohiba a las empresas solicitar andlisis de embarazo como condicién 
de contratacién de la mujer 
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A continuacién le voy a leer algunas razones por las que la gente dice no 
participar en politica: Por favor digame si usted esta de acuerdo 0 en desacuerdo 
(INSISTIR MUY ALGO) 

1) Muy de Acuerdo 

2) Algo de Acuerdo 

3) Niuno, Ni otro (NO LEER) 

4) Algo en Desacuerdo 

5) Muy en Desacuerdo 

6) Ns/Ne 


122. La politica es sucia 

123. La politica es complicada 

124. La politica no es interesante 

125. No tengo tiempo para la politica 

126. Como individuo, no influyo en la politica 


127. Meterse a la politica, trae problemas 


128. Si hoy hubiera elecciones para Presidente de la Republica, {por cual 
partido votaria usted? 
1) PRI 
2) PAN 
3) PRD 
4) PVEM 
5) PT 
6) Otro partido: 
7) No votaria 
8) No sabe/No contesté 


129. ¢Votd usted en las elecciones de 1997 para diputados federales? (SI 
VOTO) {Por quién voté? 
1) PRI 
2) PAN 
3) PRD 
4) PVEM 
5) Otro: 
6) No voté 
7) No contesté 
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(SIG PREG. SOLO APLICAR A LAS MUJERES DEL DF) 
130. ;Vot6 usted en 1997 para elegir al Jefe de Gobierno del DF? (SI VOTO) 
{Por quién voté? 
1) PRI 
2) PAN 
3) PRD 
4) PVEM 
5) Otro: 
6) No voté 
7) No contest6 


(SOLO APLICAR A LAS MUJERES DE EDOMEX) 
131. Si el dia de hoy fueran las elecciones para gobernador del estado, i por 
quién votaria? 
1) PRI, Arturo Montiel 
2) PAN-PVEM, José Luis Duran 
3) PRD-PT, Higinio Martinez 
4) No votaria 
5) No contesté 


DATOS SOCIODEMOGRAFICOS 


132. INGRESO: Entre todas las personas que viven con usted, 
,aproximadamente cuanto gana al mes? 
1) 0 a menos de 800 pesos/mes 

2) 800 a menos de 1500 pesos/mes 
3)1500a menos de 3000 pesos mes 

4) 3000 a menos de 5000 
5)5000 a menos de 7000 

6) de 7000 a menos de 10,000 
7) de 10,000 a menos de 13, 000 
8) De 13,000 a mas 

7) No contest6 


133. ¢Cuadntas personas dependen de ese ingreso familiar mensual? 
(ANOTAR DIRECTO) 


134. ~Hasta qué afio estudié su padre? 
1) No tiene estudios 
2) Primaria 
3)Secundaria/Técnica 
4) Preparatoria 
5)Universidad/Mas 
6)No contesté 
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135. 


136. 


(Hasta qué afio estudiéd su madre? 
1) No tiene estudios 

2) Primaria 
3)Secundaria/Técnica 

4) Preparatoria 
5)Universidad/Mas 

6)No contesté 


Con qué frecuencia asiste usted a servicios religiosos? 
Mas de una vez por semana 

Una vez por semana 

Una vez al mes 

Sélo en ocasiones especiales 

Nunca 0 casi nunca 

No sabe/No contesté 
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